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In the World of Letters 


A. W. Dimock 
R. A. W. DIMOCK, years 
ago widely known in _ the 
financial districts of New 
York City and of late years 
a contributor of Nature 
articles to many magazines, has now en- 
tered upon the writing of a series of 
books for boys, known as “The Boy Ex- 
plorers Series,” the first volume of which 
was published last year under the title of 
Dick in the Everglades, and the second of 
which appears this year as Dick Among 
the Lumber-Jacks. ‘These books are 
stories of the wild, and are illustrated 
with photographs taken by Mr. Julian A. 
Dimock in the scenes described. Mr. A. 
W. Dimock has had nearly every sort of 
outdoor and hunting experience, from run- 
ning buffaloes with Comanches more than 
a generation ago, down to cruising for 
manatees in Florida only the other day. 
He was the first to practice and to advocate 
by publication in the late eighties the sub- 
stitution of the camera for the rifle. Ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the little game required 
for food and a few species that were new 
to him, he has hardly shot a wild creature 
for twenty years, while he has taken 


more than ten thousand photographs of 
wild life. 





Mr. Dimock says that in writing Dick 
Among the Lumber-Jacks, which is a tale 
of boys in the forestry service in Canada, 
he always had in mind boys he actually 
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Mr. Dimock with 


knew in that region. While they some- 
times seemed to him as Sydney Smith said 
of Edgeworth, “fuddled with animal spir- 
its and giddy with constitutional joy,” yet 
they were as manly as any boys of his 
acquaintance. When the order came to 
prepare for weeks alone in the bush, where 
the mercury freezes and the ordinary city 
mortal would surely die of loneliness, 
starvation and cold, the boy was ready on 
the minute, standing on his snow-shoes, 
with one hundred pounds on his back, as he 
nodded a cheerful good-bye to his com- 
panions. He may have been thoughtless 
of peril, but it is more likely that his spirit 
was that of the French marshal, who, on 
being told just before a charge that his 
knees were shaking, replied, “They would 
shake worse if they knew where I am going 
to take them.” 

Mr. Dimock says that these boys feel 
that their work is of the highest order, 
embracing a conservation of resources 
which are of inestimable value to the 
nation. He has seen a boy put in charge 
of an important district and made respon- 


Water Turkeys 


sible for fire within its line, and has 
watched the boy visibly change into a man 
as he accepted the task and resolved that 
no forest fire should escape his boundaries 
nor the slightest smoke remain undis- 
covered within them. 

At the same time, the spice of adventure 
in the work appeals to the healthy boyish 
instinct. There is always a chance of 
trouble with those who violate the game 
laws and with timber thieves. 

The continual conflict with Nature is a 
good substitute for the excitements of war, 
going far to establish the late Professor 
James’ argument for the substitution of a 
battle with Nature for warfare between 
men. 

Mr. Dimock is much interested in the 
obtaining of an outlet for boys’ spirits, so 
that they can be made a power for good 
as well as an element of mischief in a 
community. He recently wrote of a con- 
crete example from his home in the heart 
of the Catskills. A lot of boys were firing 
at the cliff opposite his house, with rifles. 
Soon they began to fire through the trees 
down the road. Mr. Dimock writes: “I 
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had to explain to them that a barricade of 
leaves was not always bullet-proof, and 
although in a general way people walking 
along this road ought to be killed, that 
there were exceptions—for example, the 
people who live here.” 


The Death of John La Farge 


In the passing of John*La Farge, Amer- 
ica has lost not only one of its greatest 
painters, but also its foremost art critic. 
People will ever be glad that he remained 
long enough to complete a magnificent new 
volume, called One Hundred Masterpieces, 
which Doubleday, Page & Company will 
bring out in a few months. In his earlier 
volume, The Higher Life in Art, he pro- 
duced a notable résumé of the work of 
Delacroix, Daubigny, Decamps, Rousseau, 
Corot and Millet; while in Great Masters 
he analyzed with his fine skill Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Durer and Hokusai. Coming 
as they did from the pen of a master 
workman, these two volumes at once took 
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their places as standard contributions to 
art criticism. 

In the forthcoming volume Mr. La Farge 
has given a key to the art beauties 
of all time by opening to the average 
reader the door to the storehouse of the 
ages—the gallery of immortal paintings. 
This volume does not treat of any special 
group or school, but of those imperish- 
able achievements of the greatest painters 
ot the world. Enforcing his words with 
exquisite illustrations, Mr. La Farge has 
made his pages quick with the very spirit 
of the masters and has interpreted to us 
their finest works in a manner which is 
not only understandable but truly inspiring. 
Art lovers far and wide, at home and 
abroad, will await this new volume with 
eager expectancy. 


R. W. Chambers on Experience 


Recently, Mr. Robert W. Chambers was 
interviewed by some one who asked him 
whether he thought experience was neces- 
sary in order that a novelist might depict 
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truthfully the things which he described. 
He scouted the idea. He said that it was 
not necessary to be a drunkard in order to 
describe one. Continuing, Mr. Chambers 
said: 

The moment a man thinks he has a mission, 
he’s lost. That’s the trouble with a lot of the 





Frances Knowles-Foster 
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men who are trying to be great to-day. What 
we really need is the realization that not one of 
us is indispensable. The women are beating us 
on our own ground these days. There’s Mrs. 
Wharton—I don’t know her equal among the 
novelists. And Mrs. Margaret Deland does 
more perfect work than any of us. There’s 
where you get the fallacy of the personal-expe- 
rience theory. Those women have not found it 
necessary to knock around the low places of the 
earth, and yet their characters are by no means 
an array of saints. 

This recalls Stephen Crane, who said 
that he obtained the sensations of battle 
which he described in The Red Badge of 
Courage from the football field. 


Some Views of Percy Mackaye 

Aside from the interest which Mr. 
Percy Mackaye’s plays have intrinsically, 
his latest production, Anti-Matrimony, is 
of value in connection with his theories of 
the theater. The play is a comedy, satiriz- 
ing in a wholesome fashion the too solemn 
acceptance of ultra-modern theories de- 
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rived from a hasty study of Ibsen, Suder- 
mann, and the rest of the Continental 
school. It is therefore pertinent to recall 
the following quotation from an address 
delivered by Mr. Mackaye several years 
ago at Yale University, entitled ‘The 
Drama of Democracy’ — 

Whether expressed in prose or verse, the mes- 
sage of the drama of our democracy is equally 
important with its form. That message will be 
the message, not of an Old World ennui, the 
fruic of overpopulation; but of a New World 
optimism, based in the heritage of the land itself. 


On the boards of its theater the spirit of 
Comedy shall be master, and shift with twink- 
ling eyes his tragic masks. There, not merely 


the sad aspiring of a race shall speak in beauty; 


huge Satire and the vast guffaw of Folly will 
chant harmonious; shrill Wit, twanging a 
lightning bow of verse, shall rattle his barbs of 


melodious mockery; and Reason, standing in the 
wings, will smile his sweet, serene smile phil- 
osophical. Thus shall that Comic Spirit, which 
is twin of the American Spirit, be lifted to the 
large plane of fine art, and_ illuminating the 
average American to himself raise thereby his 
mirth to a finer dignity. 





Winifred Kirkland 


Author of The Home-Comers 


It may at first be doubted whether such 
intellectual humor can find broad apprecia- 
tion on the stage. Mr. Mackaye’s answer 
to this would be twofold. 
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ln the first place, his new play, more 
than any of his previous ones, brings the 
intellectual content to the level of every- 
day life, and the comedy is produced, not 
merely by the flash of ideas, but by a very 
real burlesque shown in several human 
characters. 

In the second place, Mr. Mackaye does 
not accept “things as they are” as neces- 
sary conditions. To quote further from 
the above address— 
the drama as a popular fine art 
does not exist; of course existing conditions can 
not foster it; of course actors are not schooled 


to it: of the public does not demand 
it. Since, have clearly beheld the 


Of course 


OuUrSC 


however, we 





Eliza Calvert Hall 


From a new photograph 
vision of such a drama, and seen that it is beau 
tiful, and since all those things which are not 
yet are necessary for the embodiment of that 
vision, of course, therefore, we will create them. 
and those things shall be. 


Something New for Young Folks 


A valuable new contribution to the liter- 
ature for children is pre mised by Double- 
day, Page & Co. for the spring. It is 
a set of called “The Children’s 


be Me ks 


Library of Work and Play,” and consists 
of ten volumes, each of which is the work 
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of an authority upon the subject consid- 


ered. ‘The set will be sold by subscription 
only. The size and binding will be uni- 
form with the “Children’s Library,” the 
popularity of which has been so well 


proved. ‘The new work will be especially 





Homer Davenport 


Author of The Country Boy 


valuable in helping to develop the partic- 
ular line of work and activity in which 
the boy or girl displays the most interest 
and talent. ‘The titles and authors follow: 
Carpentry and Woodwork, by Edwin W. 
Foster; Mechanics, by Fred T. Hodgson; 
Housckeeping, by Elizabeth Hale Gilman; 
Metalwork, by C. C. Sleffel; Needlecraft, 
Effie Archer; Outdoor Sports, by Claude 
H. Miller; Jnterior Decoration, by Charles 
F. Warner; Outdoor Work, by Mary 
Rogers Miller; Gardening, Ellen Eddy 
Shaw: and Electricity, by John’ F. 


Woodhull, ; 


Count Tolstoy 


Count Leo Tolstoy died in a Russian 
hut, on Saturday, November 19, after an 
illness aggravated by his attempt to flee 
from home to a quiet refuge in which he 
might end his days. There is not the space 
here in which to comment upon Tolstoy’s 
life and work, though a very thorough 
study of both was made in THE Book 
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NEws Montuty of September, 1908, 
copies of which are still available. 


Mr. Marcosson on the Munsey Staff 
Isaac F. Marcosson, who has been for 
the past four years financial editor and one 


at a 
Unig? 
ed 


best-known of the younger magazine men. 
Before going with the “Post” he was asso- 
ciate editor of the “World’s Work.” He 
was the “Post's” historian of rich men and 
money. He persuaded John D. Archbold 
to write his celebrated defense of the 





Bomard Pate idge-, 


Bacon vs. Shakespeare 


From ‘’ Punch” 


of the leading staff contributors of the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” has resigned to 
join the Munsey editorial organization. He 
will write exclusively for ‘Munsey’s 
Magazine.” Mr. Marcosson is one of the 


Standard Oil Company and he broke the 
silence of men like Ryan and Hawley. He 
has written a number of books, among 
them How to Invest Your Savings and 
The Autobiography of a Clown. 























“IT’S see! She’s sure to be 
literary, so we must choose a 
name that will look well in 
print; she’s sure to marry, so 
one name will be enough. I 
have it—Myrtle!” And thus, by the father 
who still adores her, was Myrtle Reed 
named when she was but two days old. 
The intuitive prediction of this devoted 
parent, between whom and his brilliant 
daughter a peculiar sympathy has always 
existed, proved true in every detail. From 
her earliest childhood the clever girl, in- 
heriting from both sides of the family 
literary and scholarly traditions, took to 
writing as a duck to water, or, as she 


$6 I 


herself puts it, she was “vaccinated with 
literature and it took.” 





Mrs. McCullough in Her Electric Motor 


Myrtle Reed 


As Her Friends Know Her 
By Ethel S. Colson 








Her equally devoted mother, J:lizabeth 
A. Reed, famed for her wide knowledge 
and long researches in Persian and Hindu 
literature, speedily discovered and proudly 


fostered the child’s genius. At an age 
when most girls are consistently “clothes- 
minded,” this particular girl was writing 
tender poetry and good prose. As she also 
enjoys herself extremely, Myrtle Reed, in- 
deed, may be said to have a triple genius— 
for literature, love, and a “royal good 
time.” 

Born in Norwood Park, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 27, 1874—no, she doesn't in the 
least mind telling her age, and truthfully 
at that—the genial good spirits for which 
Myrtle Reed is almost as widely famous 
as for the tender love stories that repre- 
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sent the other nalf of her actually “dual 
nature,’ were noticeable even in infancy. 
Her course at the West Division High 
School, Chicago, was marked by high 
scholarship} and  numberless _ relieving 
pranks. The Love Letters of a Musi- 
cian, composed soon after her graduation, 
surprised all her friends by their total un- 
likeness to the girl’s merry chatter and 
unfailingly scintillating wit. The piquant, 
pungent sayings of The Spinster Book, that 
shortly followed, expressed the opposite 
side of her unusual mentality. So did The 
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which she finds pleasure to all but those 
who profit by her graciously oftered aid, 
Since The Book of Clever Beasts she has 
published no more humorous writings 
under her own name, though, as she mer- 
rily says, she has “supported half a dozen 
pen-names,’ and many a funny story and 
laughable sketch or skit is turned out in 
this way. 

Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of her first literary success, Love Let- 
ters of a Musician, came the first “real” 
love affair of the brilliant author. Always 








The Birthplace of Myrtle Reed 


Book of Clever Beasts, which followed 
later on, and which won from ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President, a warmly appre- 
ciative letter. 

Oddly enough, however, the bubbling, 
irrepressible fun, the humorous element of 
Myrtle Reed’s remarkable make-up, never 
has been so thoroughly recognized by her 
vast public—no other woman writer has 
so sure and steady an advance sale record 
as this gracious teller of graceful “heart 
interest” tales—as her true vein. To the 
great majority of her readers it is as little 
known as are the numerous kindnesses in 


Myrtle Reed has been loved—always she 


will be. But James Sydney McCullough, 
a clever young Irish-Canadian, was the 


lucky man who unlocked the inner portal 
of her generous heart. 

The two made acquaintance through 
correspondence, in their school days. Miss 
Reed was editor of the West Division 
High School paper, while Mr. McCullough 
was performing similar duties for a 
Toronto school journal. He wrote—to 
ask questions in regard to the management 
of the financial part of the enterprise, and 
kept on writing. A long and romantic 





courtship followed, and, after six years, 
the two met, for two brief hours. This 
time was all-sufficient, however, for Mr. 
McCullough to discover that he had found 
“the one girl.” After securing, though not 
too quickly, a definite promise, Mr. McCul- 
lough gave up his interests in Toronto, 
went to Chicago, and began all over again, 
in the real estate business. 

\bout this time there sprang into being 
the unusual and original manifestation of 
the tender passion which later flowered 
into the series of ten charming and helpful 
cookbooks, bound in blue and white ging- 
ham and modestly signed “Olive Green.” 
“He had the tastes of an epicure,’ says 
Mrs. McCullough, reminiscently, “and the 
appetite of a healthy horse, and | naturally 
began to think about the gas range and 
chafing dish, in a wholly unselfish desire 
to please. Perhaps everything I cooked 
was good, and perhaps it wasn’t; but he 
swore manfully that it was—and [ kept on. 
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“My mother always had been anxious 
for me to be a good housekeeper. She 
told me, when I was a mere infant, that if 
[ were going to write, I absolutely Hap 
to cook, and help to remove the long- 
standing reproach that went with the old- 
fashioned name ‘blue-stocking.’ I didn’t 
care a bit about it, but ‘Binkie’ was coming 
every evening and every Sunday, and 
‘Binkie’ was invariably hungry; so I went 
up against the obstacle with all steam on. 
I knew I wouldn’t take a position as sten- 
ographer without knowing shorthand, or 
attempt to teach music when I couldn't 
play a tune with either hand, let alone both 
at once; so, why should I take a lifelong 
situation as a man’s wife without knowing 
how to keep house?” 

Mrs. McCullough—to give her the mar- 
ried title she much prefers to the “Miss 
Reed” upon which certain unthinking indi- 
viduals insist—points proudly to her sleek, 
prosperous-looking and altogether well-fed 
husband in proof of the quality of her 





Myrtle Reed’s Childhood Home 
At Norwood Park, Chicago 
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culinary art. Since her marriage, how- 
ever, October 22, 1906, she has done com- 
paratively little cooking. ‘I’m too busy,” 
she explains; but adds, wistfully: “and 
Annie won't let me come into the kitchen. 











Myrtle Reed 


At six years of age 


She knows her work and wants to do it 
without interference, as I do mine, but on 
Sunday nights and on ‘off days’ I can 
cook spaghetti, or make a salad, or make 
chocolate pancakes in the electric chafing 
dish and spread ’em with strawberry jam, 
or try some experiment which looks prom- 
ising. I yield this point, and gladly, for 
my ‘Priceless Jewel’ has shown no peri- 
patetic tendencies in the three years and 
more she has lived with us—and we don't 
want her to.” 

Miss Reed’s wedding was a disappoint- 
ment to many friends, in that it was very 
quietly conducted, its characteristic fea- 
tures being exactly similar to those of the 
wedding ceremony described in Fiower of 
the Dusk, the first novel written after her 
marriage. The happy couple went straight 
to Paradise Flat, in the apartment house 


they built together, and, at that time, 
according to the quaint E.rplanation Boo) 
later issued by Mrs. McCullough in a 
limited edition for Christmas purposes, 
consisting of “six rooms and a mortgage,” 
on Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, “At the 
Sign of the Crossed Flags ’—American 
and British. In the same delightful book- 
let, Paradise Flat is characterized as a 
“Close Corporation, Limited. Object. 
Happiness. Assets, Faith, Hope and 
Charity.” “The Menage” is thus listed 
by its delighted “Manager”: 

President—Probably Permanent—Mr. 
James Sydney McCullough. Pet Name: 
“Binkie.” 

Manager — Permanent — Mrs. James 
Sydney McCullough. (Used to be Myrtle 
Reed, Spinster. ) 

Priceless Jewel—Probably Peripatetic— 
Miss Annie Larsen. 














Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCullough 


From a recent photograph 


Fireside Sphinx—Particularly Peripa- 
tetic—Pauline Pussens Catt. 

“Pauline Pussens” having proved to be 
peripatetic, her place is now filled by a 
particularly fine yellow feline known as 











“James Pussens Catt,” the “James” being 
in honor of Mr. McCullough, who brought 
him home one night in his overcoat pocket. 
Under the name of “Mr. Boffin” this cat 
appears in Old Rose and Silver. 

Mrs. McCullough loves dogs, especially 
collies, setters and St. Bernards, but insists 
that to keep a dog in a flat is fair neither 
to the dog nor the flat, to say nothing of 
the neighbors. She is fond of horses, but 
at present is deeply enamored of her elec- 
tric automobile, which she has christened 
the “go-cart.” <A little note in the E.rpla- 
nation Book explains the secret of Mr. 
McCullough’s pet name by recalling Kip- 
ling’s verses about “My Firstest Friend.” 

The McCulloughs are nothing if not 
hospitable, and Paradise Flat was scarcely 
in order—it is crowded, from the brass 
knocker on the front door, which a brass 
plate requests visitors to use if they are 
inclined to knock, since “no knocking is 
allowed inside,” to the white-tiled gem of 
a kitchen, with quaint and beautiful things 
of a varied nature—before its happy occu- 
pants began giving parties. 

All manner of notables, literary, dra- 
matic, artistic and musical, have been 
entertained in its pleasant precincts, and 
each “real friend” receiving a copy of the 
Explanation Book also received a genuine 
“meal ticket,” in sign and token of the 
warm welcome always awaiting him or her 
at Paradise Flat. “If you receive one of 
these books,” it is added, “‘it is a sign that 
you are considered a Friend of the Estab- 
lishment and that your presence is earn- 
estly desired.” The Paradise Flat toast, 
usually drunk from the handsome silver 
loving cup presented to Mrs. McCullough 
by her publishers as a wedding gift, is: 
“May our house always be too small to 
hold all our friends’—a_ toast pretty 
certain of realization. 

The final clause of the “Rules and 
Regulations” of the joyous household reads 
thus: “Believing that a house takes its 
atmosphere from the speech and thought 
of those who are in it, and wishing our 
six small rooms to be a true home in every 
sense of the word, we ask our friends, 
while here, to say only kind things, think 
the best of everything and everybody, and 
to help us do the same. N. B.—Matri- 
monial differences are settled on the Back 
Porch”—which, by the way, is a delightful, 
vine-shaded, flower-bordered retreat. 
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The Explanation Book also contains an 
amusing list of the Paradise Flat Auxiliary 
Corps, the Index E.xpurgatorius, or list 
of “Things the Manager Would Be Glad 
Not to Hear Again,” and the “Bench Rules 
of the Paradise Flat Husband Shows,” 
which, while avowedly “subject to re- 
vision,” have served for three gloriously 
hilarious celebrations. The first Husband 
Show took place on the first anniversary 
of the McCullough marriage, prizes being 
offered for the looks, character, disposition 
and qualifications of contestants, entered 
by their wives, and judged by three sympa- 
thetic spinsters of diversified nature and 
kind. At all three of the Husband Shows 
Mr. McCullough has won the “Prize for 
Looks,” to the great delight of his wife. 

The “Bench Rules” follow: 


1. Thoroughbreds only are permitted to enter. 

2. In order to establish a high standard, only 
those known to possess something especially fine 
in the husband line are permitted to compete. 





** Paradise Flat ’’ 


In the upper left-hand corner 


3. Only one entry accepted from each ex- 
hibitor. 

4. No husband is allowed to compete for two 
prizes, but husbands winning ribbons or consola- 
tion prizes are not debarred from the other 
classes. 

5. The jury has been chosen with great care, 
and the decision of any two of the three judges 
is absolutely final. 

6. Husbands or exhibitors attempting to bribe 
judges will be ruled out. 
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Den, 
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The Antiseptic Kitchen, ‘‘ Paradise Flat’’ 




















7. All husbands must wear the regulation col- 
lar during the entire show, 

8. Exhibits arriving late must come in the 
back way. 

9. Management net responsible for conduct of 
exhibits during the show. 

10, All husbands will be 
liquefied by the management. 

11. All exhibits are requested to look pleasant. 

12. Exhibitors are personally responsible for 
their exhibits and must take them home at the 
close of the show. 

13. While all reasonable precautions will be 
taken and special guards employed, the manage- 
ment disclaims responsibility for lost, strayed, 
stolen or mislaid exhibits. 


properly fed and 


The prizes for the Husband Shows 
manifested all the humor and originality 
for which Mrs. McCullough is famous, as 
did also the refreshments. Such state- 
ments are equally true of the Bean Party 
given in the back yard to celebrate Mr. 
McCullough’s birthday. The McCulloughs 
allude to it, invariably, as “the back yard,” 
which, indeed, seems right and proper for 
an apartment building, but the place itself 
looks more like a park than anything else. 
The Bean Party was a progressive func- 
tion, games with beans being played at 
seven tables decorated in the prismatic 
colors and appropriately illuminated, the 
crescent leading up to a veritable “pot of 
gold” suspended from a tree at the foot 
of the rainbow. After supper there was 
an auction, guests buying mysteriously 
wrapped parcels with the beans they had 
won at the tables. 

Later on the McCulloughs gave a party 
in honor of the American Hen, a quietly 
domestic and industrious citizen well in 
accord with Mrs. McCullough’s ideals. 
The invitations were written or hard- 
boiled eggs and packed in small baskets 
filled with hay, a few feathers being scat- 
tered about for realistic effect. “Henry 
and Henrietta,” the guests of honor, re- 
ceived in a gaily decorated coop on the 
back porch. Three other chickens were 
also brought by guests; one pair of mag- 
nificent White Leghorns, bearing silver 
tags on their yellow legs, were duly chris- 
tened “Binkie” and “Myrtle” to celebrate 
the auspicious occasion. The celebration 
ended with the singing of an amusing 
“ ‘Owed’ to tne Hen,” composed by Mrs. 
McCullough. 

All these and many other original enter- 
tainments, to say nothing of innumerable 
less premeditated occasions, take place, as 
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it were, “between books.” All the year 
round Mrs. McCullough works steadily, 
though not always actually writing. Last 
October she was represented by four pub- 
lished books: Master of the Vineyard, 


Sonnets to a Lover—dedicated to Mr. 
MecCullough—and two cookbooks. When 


she has time—and inspiration—she writes 
verse and short stories, or whatever strikes 
her fancy, but, to quote once more from 
the Explanation Book— 


In February and March, usually, the 
Manager is in her shell, organizing a literary 
production, and is inaccessible to all but the 
Patron Saint, the President, the Priceless 
Jewel, and a badly frightened stenographer. 
She is also too cross to be desirable socially. 
Those desiring corroboration may inquire of 
the President. Those who love the Manager 
or themselves will let her alone during these 
eight weeks. 











The Entrance to ‘‘ Paradise Flat ’’ 


Friends are notified of Mrs. McCul- 
lough’s retirement by the receipt of one 
of the clever postals designed by her artist 
friend, Pauline Palmer, depicting the 
author’s shell in the act of closing. 
Emergence from this retreat is usually 
marked by some social function. While a 
book is in progress she is visible only 
to members of her immediate family, 
though many of her friends miss her too 
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much not to attempt to cross the barrier. 
Sometimes, indeed, she leaves her home 
and takes refuge in some quiet place where 
she is not known, until after the creation 
is accomplished. The Master of the Vine- 
yard was written in this way, last year, in 
a Detroit hotel. 

Mrs. McCullough does all her work her- 
self, seldom having a stenographer even 
to transcribe the final version of the 
stories over which she toils with such 
ardent and arduous concentration. Every 
book that appears has been written by her 
own hand—or typewriter, rather—at least 
twice. Lavender and Old Lace was written 
three times before satisfying both author 
and publisher. 

Loving her work devotedly, having a 
high conception of her vocation, she spends 
herself prodigally in the preparation of her 
novels, living at high pressure for two 
months at a time. 

Sentiment, not sentimentality, may be set 
down as the keynote of her work. Into it 
go all the force and power of a strong 
nature, the production of her stories being 
a labor of love that leaves the author, de- 
spite her fine physique and splendid health, 
utterly exhausted. Usually, when the last 
proofs have been read, Mr. McCullough 
takes his wife a-fishing, in some quiet place 
as nearly as possible out of the sound of 
the human voice. Blessed with great 
recuperative power, and endowed with a 
deep love of Nature, she soon is once more 
herself ; but the sensitive nature that ren- 
ders possible such intense oe of 
life demands a high emotional toll, and the 
gifted writer has need of all her unlimited 
capacity for fun. 

This capacity, as original and unique in 
expression as all things else about its pos- 
sessor, comes out in such merry “tricks 
and manners” as the wedding trip which 
Mrs McCullough took, in part, alone. This 
journey, deferred until Paradise Flat was 
nearly completed, began with a trip to 
Washington, D. C. Mr. McCullough 
has not the gift of punctuality, and Mrs. 
McCullough sagely reflected that while 
the thought of going through life with- 
out “The Beloved” was unbearable, the 
thought of being late to all engagements 
was distinctly trying, punctuality being her 
own “besetting sin.” So she warned him 
that, honeymoon though it was, she, at 
least, would start on time. Mr. McCul- 


lough reached the railway station where 
he was to meet her a few minutes too late, 
and discovered that she had gone on, with 
all the tickets, baggage and moncy of the 
two. He caught up with her in Washing- 
ton, arriving an hour after her own train, 
which was delayed, but, in the meantime, 
she had enjoyed more than one hearty 
laugh over his discomfiture, and startled a 
newer bride—whose husband had _ not 
missed the train—almost out of her wits 
by explaining that she “always took her 
wedding journeys alone.” “The Beloved” 
is said to have kept better time, upon the 
whole, ever since, though occasionally sub- 
ject to relapse. “Out West,” says Mrs. 
McCullough, proudly, “he made twenty- 
nine consecutive trains without a break, 
though at Salt Lake City the cinders of 
the starting engine fell upon his outspread 
coat tails. JI was on the platform, so I 
didn’t worry much, as I had the tickets. 
[ always carry ’em—and the money too.” 

Hard as she works during the day, her 
typewriter is closed and her papers folded 
at six or half-past in the evening. “My 
evenings and Sundays belong absolutely 
to my husband,” she says. When asked 
which she would choose, marriage or a 
career, she answered, earnestly: 

“T never have had to choose, as, with 
me, the two are harmonious and supple- 
ment one another; but, for any woman, I 
do not believe the most brilliant career 
offers anything worth an hour of being 
married to the man she loves and who 
loves her.” 

Mr. McCullough, it is needless to add, 
also scorns the idea that real marriage is 
a failure. “During the seventeen years I've 
known him,” the author says, “he has had 
a deep belief in me, an unselfish pride in 
my work, and a boundless hope for my 
future. On this I lean, when things won't 
come right; and when they do, I endeavor 
to justify it.” 

When asked which she considered her 
best book, she replied: “I trust fT have it 
yet to write. I am never satisfied with 
anything I do, after the first giow of 
ecstasy that comes with creation is over.” 

Mrs. McCullough belongs in the ranks 
of the anti-suffragists, though admitting 
that she considers woman’s ballot a ques- 
tion of expediency, rather than an abstract 
right. 
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She is fond of all sorts of simple gaiety, 
is normally interested in clothes and all 
other truly feminine matters, from the 
lavender-scented sheets of her well-filled 
linen closet to the dinner set of Chinese 
gold-medallion ware, picked up, 

















‘* Priceless Jewel’’ and ‘‘ James 
Pussens Catt ” 


piece, from coast to coast. She likes prac- 
tically all her fellows, though confessing 
to occasional psychological attractions and 
repulsions, equally pronounced. “I don't 
like everybody,” she explains; “but I can 


get along with anybody who won't stroke 
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or pat me, and who is willing to call me 
Mrs. McCullough instead of the ‘Miss 
Reed’ I left at the altar four years ago. 
With pitifully few exceptions, I have a 
horror of the personal touch, and our 
women seem to be a nation of strokers. 
[ like to have fresh air circulating uninter- 
ruptedly all around me—to be, as it were, 
well insulated.” 

“T have learned,” she said, a little later, 
“to save myself for the things that count. 
First I belong to my husband, then to my 
work, then to my friends. I don’t sew, 
or trim hats, or do fancy work, or play 
cards, or do a lot of things I might do— 
indeed, I even pay some one to shop for 
me, most of the time. I have discovered 
that in these little things I spend creative 
energy which I might use to better advan- 
tage “elsewhere. 

“IT love the theater, small informal 
parties, music, and a lot of other things, 
especially travel, though I’ve never gone 
abroad, as yet, simply because there’s no 
land route, and I could become actively ill 
inside of ten minutes in a rowboat full of 
plants on a lawn. It isn’t the motion, 
surely, for I rather like a bumpy automo- 
bile, and I could spend my life in ecstasy 
and die in bliss on a roller coaster. I don’t 
know what it is, but even the sight of a 
sailor hat makes me feel queer; and when 
we crossed the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Vera Cruz to New Orleans, in a freight 
steamer—” An eloquent silence indicated 
that the remainder of the subject was 
painful, even in retrospect. 

“After all,” she concluded, “i believe 
that my favorite relaxation is just to sit 


and talk with my friends.” 





Love’s Afternoon 
By Myrtle Reed 


THR sunset radiance on far heights has lain, 
And in hushed murmur flows the singing stream; 
Amid the maples autumn splendors gleam, 
And shadows slowly creep upon the plain. 
Soft, purple dusk lies on the fields of grain, 
And whispered notes of drowsy robins seem 
Like distant echoes from the hills of dream, 
Or like the cadence of an April rain. 


If Love, like dawn and morning, fades away, 
If only once there comes this thing sublime, 
If Love’s sweet vear holds but a single June— 
I will not ask from God another day, 
Nor plead for spring again at harvest time, 
But walk toward night with thee, through afternoon. 


Sunset on the Shore 
By Myrtle Reed 


HE last white banners of the fleeting day 
a} Had trailed along the summit of the hill, 
And, as a inaid to lover’s kiss a-thrill, 

A crimson flush upon the waters lay ; 

Soft, tangled lights shone through the irised spray 
That gleamed afar with alien splendor, till 

The thronging sea-bird’s plaintive notes were still, 
And sunset changed to shadow, then to gray. 


But, out across the sea that moved so slow, 
As half asleep and dreaming of the clime 
Where vesterday these tides had laved the shore, 
There stole the tender light of afterglow— 
Like love that lingers for a little time, 
And leaves remembered sweetness evermore. 
—From Sonnets to a Lover. 
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Why Myrtle Reed’s Books Are Popular 





By Norma Bright Carson 


T is significant to note that, in a day 
when novelists and public alike seem 
to be absorbed in a contemplation of 
unsavory sex problems, when there 
seems, indeed, to have swept over the 
literary effort of the English-speaking 
world an epidemic of ambition to produce 
fiction that is suggestive of the sordid, the 
unclean, and the generally unwholesome 
in response, apparently, to an insatiable 
desire on the part of prospective readers 
for the same unpleasant, degrading por- 
trayal of life—it is significant, let us repeat, 
that, under such conditions, books of the 
type written by Myrtle Reed should stand 
in the very front rank of popular stories— 
almost unrivaled in their capacity to sell. 

It is, however, significant in a pleasur- 
abie way. It proves that the public is not 
entirely to blame for the reign of an im- 
moral fiction, since it shows that the public 
is not only ready but eager for romance 
that is sweet and clean and soul-nourishing. 

Myrtle Reed published the first of her 
series of romances in 1898, when Love 
Letters of a Musician appeared. Since 
then, once each year, she has given us a 
book, till the list includes: Later Love Let- 
ters of a Musician, The Spinster Book, 
Lavender and Old Lace, The Master's 
Violin, At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern, 
A Spinner in the Sun, The Shadow of 
Victory, Love Affairs of Literary Men, 
Flower of the Dusk, Old Rose and Silver, 
Master of the Vineyard and Sonnets to a 
Lover. 

Of these, the Love Letters present two 
volumes of imaginary letters that are as 
charming and vivid as any letters in all 
fiction, and their tenderness and depth, 
their pure passion, are as vital as the same 
attributes in Paul Leicester Ford’s Story 
of an Untold Love. ‘The music idea per- 
vades them—the first series comprises the 
unsent letters of a musician to the woman 
he loves, but to whom he may not aspire 
—a graceful turn being given to this ideal- 
istic love-progress in the closing chapters, 
where, during his illness, the “dream 
woman” comes into possession of the let- 
ters, and reveals her willingness to claim 





both them and their writer for her own. 
In the second series, the same musician 
writes to his wife during an enforced sep- 
aration, and the lover in him endures to 
glorify the precious sense of possession he 
experiences as a husband. 

There is nothing petty or cheap in these 
revelations of the heart. The poet in the 
musician speaks through them—in won- 
derful Nature pictures, in appropriately 
toned backgrounds, in fervor of imagina- 
tion, and in sweet reaches of thought. The 
feelings expressed are everyday feelings, 
the sentiments embodied lay no claim to 
originality—but imagination and the right 
word with which to paint the picture 
illumine every chapter, in which a poetic 
generalization is gradually reduced to con- 
creteness in a feeling climax through which 
heart throbs to heart and spirit speaks to 
spirit. To use just one quotation for an 
example (Later Love Letters of a 
Musician) : 

Ah, it is a strange thing—Love’s fingers on 
the heart, making tenderness out of bitterness 
and changing weakness into strength! When 
once a woman's eyes, with understanding love, 
have looked into the very depths of a man’s 
soul, he need seek no farther for the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone. 

As if by magic, the love of the many comes 
with the love of the one. One flash of the love- 
light makes the whole world new, one chord of 
Love’s music changes all sound to song, and 
one touch of Love’s hand so glorifies the earth 


that it needs no other alchemy to make it truly 
gold. 


This same appreciation for all the finer 
lights and shadows of love—earth’s fire 
and the sweetness of Heaven in that 
strange comminglement which gives to life 
its tenderest and most rapturous episodes— 
may be found permeating all of Myrtle 
Reed’s stories; and it is because of her 
touches of idealism, her deliberate turning 
away from everything that suggests mere 
selfish passion or the ascendancy of the 
brute over the nobler perceptions, that one 
little girl, writing her thought about Mrs. 
McCullough, said: “She must be a good 
woman.” Of itself, that should be one of 
the highest examples of praise that this 
author has received. 
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However, if Myrtle Reed’s stories were 
all sweetness and idealism and_ poetic 
glamour, they would not make the wide 
appeal that has sent Lavender and Old 
Lace to its fortieth printing, and most of 
the others into five, six, even so many as 
eighteen editions. 

There are other elements that enter into 
the making of a Reed story which temper 
fine feeling with lightsomeness and the 
magic of words with a quality of substance 
that remains. The first of these is a never- 
failing humor; the second is an optimism 
that overleaps every obstacle. Myrtle 
Reed’s humor is of the real sort—the 
laughter is ever close to the tears, the light 
chases the shadows—here and there are 
keen flashes of wit, and now and then a 
touch of satire, but the shafts are not too 
sharply pointed, and the cynicism is with- 
out a taint of bitterness. 

Mrs. McCullough has succeeded best 
where her plots have been simplest. ‘The 
charm of her work lies in the way it is 
done, rather than in any unusualness of 
design or in any versatility of invention. 
And yet she is versatile—versatile in’ the 
manner of applying her method, for she 
can use similar ideas many times over, but 
in a fresh way each time. And while she 
is in no sense remarkable for her original- 
ity, either in her thought or her psychol- 
ogy, yet she is always and ever individual, 
expressing everything in a fashion unmis- 
takably her own. For instance, she 
employs color schemes in a manner that 
has identified her books in every instance. 
Her Lavender and Old Lace suggests the 
dainty little lady who plays so prominent 
and pathetic a part in the story; her Old 
Rose and Silver again gives the keynote 

her situation. In the same way, her 
other titles express most picturesquely the 
idea of the story: Flower of the Dusk— 
the child of a blind man; A Spinner in the 
Sun—the tale of a veiled woman who 
purposely hides her beauty to satisfy a 
vengeance. 

Myrtle Reed has brought into 
many characters that are widely known 
and loved, from Miss Ainslie and Aunt 
Peace and the queer old violin master, to 
the irrepressible Crosby twins, whose antics 
so enliven the pages of Old Rose and 
Silver. She employs no villains, indulges 
in no murder scenes; her death episodes 
have no horror ; 


being 


her pathos never touches 
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melodrama. Yet each of her characters 
seems to have had a happiness and a sor- 
row, and each one seems to have healed 
the sorrow’s hurt with the balm of a pleas- 
ant philosophy. Her spinsters with lost 
loves have beautiful memories; ‘what 
might have been,” but never has been, gives 
a tragedy invariably enveloped in a roman- 
tic, imaginative glamour. Mrs. McCul- 
lough apparently believes that contentment 
and peace and the cheerful outlook are 
from within—her world is what it wants 
to be; if Destiny blights, yet there are 
ever compensations. Listen to Aunt Peace. 
First she says, when asked why she never 
married : 


I may be wrong, but I have always felt that 
it was indelicate to allow oneself to care for a 
gentleman. 


Later she explains her quiet content- 


ment: 


I have deliberately forgotten all the unpleasant 
things and remembered the others. When a 
little pleasure has flashed for a moment against 
the dark, I have made that jewel mine. I have 
hundreds of them, from the time my baby fin- 
gers clasped my first rose to the night you and 
Lynn came to bring more sunshine into my old 
life. I call it my Necklace of Perfect Joy. When 
the world goes wrong, I have only to close my 
eyes, and remember all the links in the chain, 
set with gems, some large and some small, but 
all beautiful -with the beauty that never fades. 
It is all I can take with me when I go. My 
material possessions must stay behind, but my 
Necklace of Perfect Joy will bring me happiness 
to the end, when I put it on to be nevermore 
unclasped. 


Mrs. McCullough emphasizes the spir- 
itual bond in love, carrying the idea 
through life, even into the life beyond. 
For example, “Life might take him from 
me; death never could,” says one of her 
characters; and in Flower of the Dusk 
there is a wonderful study of the man who 
finds his best self through the death of a 
loved woman who could not be his in life 
because she was married to some one else. 
In much the same way the love of the man 
and woman in Master of the Vineyard can- 
not be realized, because of the woman’s 
loveless marriage to another; and yet this 
love, which, in the hands of many a writer, 
would have given excuse for a study of 
sex questions, is turned to such good ac- 
count that it becomes the instrument 
whereby both of those involved find happi- 
ness apart from each other—the woman 





with her husband, and the man with a girl 
whom he marries as an act of chivalry. 

The one historical novel Mrs. McCul- 
lough has done, The Shadow of Victory, 
was less a success as a piece of fiction 
than most of her books. It is entertaining, 
but not vital; and though it has sold well, 
it is not representative. On the other 
hand, her Spinster Book, a volume of 
bright, wise and mostly witty essays, is 
one of the cleverest things she has written, 
and establishes the many-sidedness of her 
humor beyond question. 

In summing up a _ consideration of 
Myrtle Reed’s books, one is tempted to 
epitomize her work in the one word— 
facility. Facility of thought, facility of 
imagination, facility of expression—these 
three constitute the main factors in her 
stories. And yet one must qualify such a 


summary by a recognition of the heart 
factor, which is, after all, the illuminator 
of the whole. 


Myrtle Reed lacks the epic 
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quality—her talent is distinctly lyrical. 
She will never produce a mighty drama 
in fiction, nor will she find exercise for her 
powers in subtle psychological analysis; 
but whenever she writes, a host of friends 
will go with zest to the reading, and what- 
ever she writes will have its influence in 
giving to its readers a memory sweet and 
haunting. ‘The music of her words will 
always find response in the hearts of those 
who listen, and for all who would make of 
life a felicitous business these books will 
prove an inspiration. No claim is made 
for them as literature, and yet literature 
they are, and literature they will .remain 
so long as men and woven love Love and 
continue to believe in the power of Love 
to uplift and glorify life, as well as in the 
power of Humor to mellow life and to 
enrich its sadness by that tender “sense of 
nonsense” which gives the laugh to tears 
and sees Heaven smiling even through the 
darkness. 


Old Letters 


By Myrtle Reed 


- the yellowed pages o’er and o’er, 


By breath of long-dead roses faintly stirred ; 


And as by magic every written word 


Flames sweet and strong with love and life once more. 


For here thy heart hath laid its tender store, 


And here my waiting soul hath dimly heard 


The fluted song of some forgotten bird 


Since Memory’s angel paused within my door. 


What though thy grass-grown grave shall come between? 
What though the reaches of Eternity 
Shall keep thy lips from mine through slow-shod years ? 


We learned together all that love may mean ; 
There is no need of speech ‘twixt thee and me; 
And yet—Sweetheart! Thy kiss—and then my tears! 





From Sonnets to a Lover. 
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The ‘‘ Land of Memory’’ 


The Success of “The Blue Bird” 


Maeterlinck’s Play in New York 


By Montrose J. Moses 


O one need be surprised over 
the fact that Maeterlinck 
wrote The Blue Bird; not 
only is it a subject fitly in 
accord with his technique, but 
in essay after essay, and step by step in 
his philosophy, he has prepared the way 
for this fantastic expression of the soul 
of things. The one phase that is abso- 
lutely new in The Blue Bird is its direct 
appeal to the imagination of childhood, 














through the utilization of externals easily 
understood, and by the projection of deep- 
founded belief into scenes of abiding 
beauty. 

In a way, people may consider The Blue 
Bird a retrogression in the development of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, for the reason that 
there is an indefiniteness reminiscent of 
his earlier dramas. But it were a futile 
task indeed for any critic to attempt redu- 
cing the thought of this Belgian poet to any 
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system of philosophy. He simply thinks 
aloud, reaching a temporary height from 
which to look beyond. 

Constant association with such form of 
art, with such supersensitive arrangement 
of universal forces, may result in pro- 
found vision, but it is open to the charge 
of narrowness, however pure and elevated. 
Maeterlinck translates all character into 
delicate symbols of spiritual principles, and 
he places phantom individuals in an atmos- 
phere heavy with romanticism. If, as his 
essays suggest, he is alive to the current 
of modern progress, why is it he so per- 
sistently avoids the locale of present-day 
life? Is his philosophy so filmy, so lack- 
ing in substance, that it cannot abide the 
touch of common incident? It was Archer, 
| believe, who persistently quarreled with 
Maeterlinck for his constant employment 
of Nature at her most violent, most gro- 
tesque moments. His stage directions in 
“the marionette dramas” are filled with 
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sounds reminiscent of Poe; literarily, these 
subterfuges on the surface appear to be 
cheap, but psychologically they put an 
audience in a receptive, a suggestive state. 

Every one is familiar with the trans- 
formation of Maeterlinck’s theory of 
drama; the change was coincident with a 
deeper change in his attitude toward life. 
As he became more definite in his expres- 
sion, so he became more conscious of life 
itself, especially in its relation to the fate 
of man. In his effort to span the gulf 
between the known and the unknown, he 
has found it necessary to be explicit in 
detail and solid in characterization. For 
the drama means speech, not silence; 
drama is active, not static. 

There are direct paths to follow in the 
development of Maeterlinck; his first 
plays were etherealized, they could scarcely 
abide an actor; but when Monna Vanna 
was written, every one thought that at last 
the blood of life had created the flesh of 





The ‘‘ Land of Memory”’ 
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character. Madame Maeterlinck is partly 
responsible for this, although, philosoph- 
ically, when Maeterlinck himself ceased 
being a champion of death, he could not 
help but give humanity a shape by which 
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life might be recognized. ‘The poet’s wife 


has significantly analyzed the effect this 
shifting of base had upon Maeterlinck’s 
heroines—a shifting quite as much the re- 
sult of his changing ideas of destiny, as of 
his change of technique. 
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I have said that Maeterlinck thinks 
aloud; he is very easily subject to influ- 
ences ; and if he becomes interested in any 
department of science, he is so situated in 
a worldly fashion as to satisfy his idea by 
continued observation, as well as by pro- 
tracted contemplation. His theories re- 
garding the life of bees or the intelligence 
of flowers may not be strictly scientific, 
but at least they apply his method to things 
close at hand. As M. Rod once said, 
Maeterlinck learned from the mystics “to 
look upon the Infinite even through the 
smallest things, to seek in the sensible 
world for reflections of the Unknowable, 
and to note the secret connections that link 
the chorus of beings and things in the uni- 
versal harmony.” 

Despite his sensitiveness to influence, 
our poet—for he is a poet philosophizing 
rather than a philosopher poetizing—lends 
everything he touches an individual charm. 
Not only that, but in his thinking aloud 
he has clearly shown where he is tending 
—from death into life, from Agnosticism 
into a Catholicism not Roman, from a be- 
liever in Destiny to a disciple of individual 
will which shall control Destiny. Where 
he will end does not concern us now; we 
are interested only in what he is, and his 
immediate value to us is that he forces us 
to think. We do not have to know Ruys- 
broeck, Novalis, and the mystics who first 
shaped the mind of Maeterlinck; we claim 
him by right of Emerson, his greatest in- 
fluence. Should he visit this country, we 
wonder what he would infer from Amer- 
ican conditions. The spirit of Wall Street 
is the spirit of chance, and he has written 
on that; the spirit of Pittsburg is some- 
what the spirit of the automobile or mod- 
ern machinery, and he has written on that. 
He assuredly would ask of us, as we would 
ask of him: where are you tending? 





It is never safe to determine what 
prompts an author to write his book or 
play. Yet we cannot but connect The Blue 


Bird with Peter Pan. “Do you believe in 
fairies?” cried the latter, in a voice full of 
the youthful genius of Miss Adams. And 
“Tyltyl’s” appeal is much the same regard- 
ing the Blue Bird. “If any of you should 
find him, would you be so very kind as to 
give him back to us?” ‘There is no simi- 
larity in spiritual treatment, only in exter- 
nal balance. “Nanna” is a character, even 
though a dog: “Tylo” is the soul and na- 








ture of all dogs. “Peter” is the embodi- 
nent of unchangeable childhood that 
never grows up: “Tyltyl” and “Mytyl” 
are the “symbols of wandering humanity as 
well as the exemplification of W ordsworth’s 
lines that “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” 

The Blue Bird, written about children 
for grown people, is attracting hordes of 
youngsters to every matinée. ‘That is the 
mystery of all children’s classics in litera- 
ture: they have no narrow age limits. As 
a mere pantomime we welcome it, since 
it fills a large want. It has a fairy quality 
and a tendency to animate, which are the 
special characteristics of children, and at 
one of the performances I noticed here and 
there that gurgles of delight sounded on 
the occurrence of situations impossible ac- 
cording to literalness, but true according 
to imagination. Just in this respect does 
Maeterlinck remain constant to himself 
as an artist and as a philosopher. In his 
deep significance he strives to look at life 
in the same way that “Mytyl’. and 
“Tyltyl” regarded their home after they 
had turned the diamond in the fairy 
“Berylune’s” green cap. There is no such 
thing as matter, said Bishop Berkeley ; the 
object ceases to exist just as soon as the 
subject ceases to observe. But Maeter- 
linck does not deny matter; he seeks for 
the soul of things, for matter is after all 
only the semblance. 

Projected upon the stage, we have the 
sum and substance of all Breton folk 
tales. To my mind that is the genuine note 
in The Blue Bird; it is not great in its 
unity of purpose; as a whole, it is not 
coherent in its doctrine; but in its trend 
of events it is amusing and uplifting; it is 
beautiful. 

No one need go to the play with an 
overpowering sense of its obscurity; in its 
details it is very obvious, much more so 
than Aglavaine and Selysette or Joyzelle. 
But if you know Maeterlinck, you cannot 
help but recognize all those touches by 
which he is commonly identified. As a 
child, the New Theater production will 
please you, because of the variety which 
in its general effects is wonderfully pic- 
tured. As a grown person, The Blue Bird 
will either be full of charm or ridiculously 
irrelevant, if you are irreverent. As a 
critic, you must either recognize the fact 
that the chief aim of a producer is not 
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perfection, but a suggestion of perfection, 
or else condemn the production for cer- 
tain weaknesses in its acting, certain bar- 
renness in its staging, certain inadequacy 
in its spiritual expression. 

As for myself, I can see no reason for 
repressing enthusiasms, despite minor 
faults. Yhe Blue Bird is a high pinnacle 
in theater work, provided one goes to see 
it with an open heart. For in its ethics it 
is naively simple, presenting inward ques- 
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tioning as a matter of outward fact. I 
take it as a child’s play with all the jumble 
of a child’s philosophy. Where are the 
dead? See the Land of Memory incident. 





Gwendolyn Valentine 
As ‘‘ Water”’ 
Photograph by Frank G. Bangs 


What is the Resurrection? Examine the 
churchyard scene. Where do babies come 
from? Ponder the delicate humor of the 
Unborn Souls. It is a network of already 
expressed views, and seems to be almost 
formless in its attempt to reach any defi- 
nite conclusions. Maeterlinck has always 
stood for the essence of things, and the 
new note he adds to The Blue Bird is a 
humor which tempers his usual religious 
reverence. 

In fact, there is quaint grace in the 
identification of philosophy with charac- 
ter; in no way does The Blue Bird resem- 
ble an allegory, and the souls of Bread, 
Sugar, Water, Fire and Milk are not to 
be regarded as abstractions, since they are 
depicted with individualized natures. I 
take them as external fancies, and very 
real fancies at that; and a loaf of bread 
or running water has a different aspect 
now that I have seen The Blue Bird. \Who 





knows what over-tones life may have 
in store for us if we would care to follow 
in the footsteps of Maeterlinck! 

Among the many interviews with the 
Belgian poet, there is one that has special 
significance for us here, written by M. 
Jules Huret: 

“T think,” said Maeterlinck in substance 
(see “The Arena,” 15: 563, 18960) : 
there are two kinds of symbols: one may be 
called the symbol a priori, the symbol of delib- 
erate purpose; it originates in abstraction and 
attempts to invest abstractions with human- 
ity. . . . The other variety of symbol would 
be rather unconscious; it would occur without 
the knowledge of the poet, often in spite of him, 
and almost always would exceed his thought. It 
is the symbol which is born of all the genial 
creation of humanity, I do not believe 
that a work could be born alive from the sym- 
bol; but the symbol is always born of the 
work—if this be alive. 

It is just in this respect that the symbol 
of The Blue Bird gained expression; it 
might have taken some other form, if it 
had not been for the essay on “Our Friend, 
the Dog” in The Double Garden; here is 
the humor of the symbol that we now 





Cecil Yapp as the ‘‘ Cat "’ 


obtain in The Blue Bird—the same esti- 
mate of the world from the eyes of things 
that are not supposed intelligently to see. 
The dog has found his god in man; the 
full force of this surges over us, not when 
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we attempt to estimate the adjustment of 
a dog’s life to the mysteries surrounding 
man, but when we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion Maeterlinck propounds: 

How should we fare if we had to serve, while 
remaining within our sphere, a divinity, not an 
imaginary one, like to ourselves, because the off- 
spring of our own brain, but a god actua'ly 
visible, ever present, ever active, and as foreign, 
as superior to our being as we are to the dog? 

“Tylo” is but the externalization of that 
philosophy, and the “Cat” is but the appli- 
cation of that thought in another sphere 
of animal nature. It is as though Maeter- 
linck had set himself the task to show how 
much fantasy there really is in mysticism 
—a fantasy with a queer blend of sexual 
emotion and passionate fervor. Love, he 
says somewhere, is but the cry of souls 
longing to be born; here, in a phrase al- 
most, we note the seed for that exquisite 
flower of thought—the scene with the 
Unborn Souls, carrying their destinies upon 
earth. In quaintness, only Maeterlinck’s 
technique—the touch of The Intruder— 
could have dared handle such a subject. 
Life is mystic, but not wholly so, for there 
are degrees of living. It might be wiser 
to say that to the mystic life is wholly 
mystic. Hence, those who are literal and 
those who are consumed in naturalism will 
find The Blue Bird a motley array of 
thoughts. Yet even then there is no ex- 
cuse, for the fairy tale remains. 

America has been too busy applying 
science and reaching practical results to 
allow it materially to affect religious 
thought. The force of Maeterlinck’s 
meaning in the scene with Night is there- 
fore not so forceful as might be. The 
broad application to humanity at large 
diffuses the poignancy of doubt into which 
the innocence of “Mytyl” and “Tyltyl’ is 
thrown. Here is where the theorist in 
Maeterlinck prompted him to overstep the 
simplicity of the child element in The Blue 
Bird. For there are no scientific doubts 
in the child mind, and there is no neces- 
sity, as many critics have already noted, 
to push little wanderers into darkness on 
their search for happiness, even though 
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unseen forces, many of them evil, uncon- 
sciously surround them. Man may look 
for fulfilment outside of himself, but the 
kingdom is within; and the child heart is 
essentially merry. 

Not so merry, however, that it does not 
ask questions of staggering proportion. It 
wants to know, and there are no ulterior 
motives in the asking. Maeterlinck wants 
to answer this appeal, and he does so in 
the simplest, most evident manner. There 
are no propagandist desires in his heart. 
He is the artist and the poet here playing 
lightly with his own philosophy. ‘That is 
the value of the Resurrection scene and 
of the visit to the Land of Memory. 

The Blue Bird is not a retrogression ; 
neither is it, in one sense, an advance. But 
it is a most beautiful exemplification of 
the mystic in a most piquant mood. It is 
also evidence of the fact that Maeterlinck 
has another class of people to satisfy— 
the children. It is an inspiration to attend 
a matinée at the New Theater production 
of this piece ; you then realize what a work 
of art it is, however rambling, provided it 
is true in its primal elements; provided, as 
Maeterlinck himself says, the symbol is 
born of a quickened work. There are flaws 
in the play; there are doubts left in the 
mind as to this search for the Blue Bird 
of Happiness—illusive in its flight. Some 
say that Maeterlinck did not quite know 
whither the wings tended, especially when 
“Tyltyl” allowed the bird to escape him 
in the end. But I feel that this was a 
dramatic design on the part of the crafts- 
man: he wanted the final appeal, so as to 
ring down his curtain upon it. 

The Blue Bird is a large success; it de- 
serves support wherever it migrates; it is 
presented in good taste, and its total effect 
is charm. ‘The grown person who sees it 
may have to supply some of the warm 
enthusiasm which the actors fail to com- 
pass, and which “Mytyl” and “Tyltyl” fail 
to grasp because of their youth as merely 
players. But every child taken to see this 
fantasy—and it is something that no child 
should miss—will grow in understanding, 
and will find many dreams come true. 
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Literary Losses of 1910 


By Warwick James Price 


N a letter to Mademoiselle de Mérode 

some twelve months before their 
marriage in 1843, the Comte de 
Montalembert said: 

Sismondi’s death has been to me a personal 
grief, though I never met him. I believe—in- 
deed, I know; else where would the world get 
to!—that good men are born into it daily. None 
the less, a sense of loss comes with the passing 
of one who has played his part consistently and 
well. 

The words are recalled as one’s eye 
runs down the list of men and women, 
more or less prominent in present-day 
literature, to whose work “the Silent 
Reaper” has set his final period since 
January last. Major Martin Hume had 
then just finished further studies among 
sixteenth century Spanish archives, upon 
which to base another of his characteristic 
“popularizations’ of Tudor-days history. 
A. J. Butler, the foremost living Dante 
scholar, was at work on his translation 


of Spezzioni’s commentary on the great 
Italian. “Louise Forsslund” was writing a 
story much in the vein of her charming Old 
Lady No. 31. Borden P. Bowne was cor- 
recting the proofs of his Essence of 
Religion, only the other day issued from 
the press. Fraser Walter had not laid 
down the management of the London 
“Times.” “O. Henry,” forewarned of the 
approaching end to his brilliant labors, had 
established himself in New York to make 
as much literary hay as might be turned 
before his early sun should set. To-day 
these and half a hundred others have laid 
by their pens forever. 

Death came to ten of the fifty-six with 
the initial month of the twelve, the roll 
being begun on New Year’s Day itself 
with word of the passing of Professor W. 
A. Stevens, of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, who has contributed both gen- 
erously and pointedly to religious letters. 
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The others were the historians John Sedg- 
wick, James Hannay and Dr. DeHaas, 
the last-named also an authority on arche- 
ological subjects; the brilliant Austrian 
political economist Franz von Juraschek ; 





Otto Julius Bierbaum 


Who stood to “‘ young Germany "’ as its chief 
literary prophet 


Edouard Rod, the Swiss novelist, critic 
and editor, not so well known in “the 
States” as the real merit of his work war- 
rants; Otto Bierbaum, the strikingly ver- 
satile leader of the young “revolutionary” 
party in present-day German letters; Bar- 
ret Eastman (agent of his own end!), who 
stood well to the fore in American dra- 
matic criticism; and the publishers Henry 
T. Coates and Sir Walter Scott, both 
authors, as well as producers of the writ- 
ings of others. 

If, in point of time, these names are to 
be first mentioned, there are six which 
must be set at the head of any such 
chronicle, through their long-proved mas- 
tery of the gentle art they honored. April 
closed forever the literary labors of “Mark 
Twain” and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Pro- 
fessor William James died in July, and the 
veteran Goldwin Smith a month earlier—a 
few days only before the end came to the 
labors of Sidney Porter. An October dis- 
patch told of the passing of William 
Vaughn Moody. 
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No American writer of our day has 
given to so large a number of people so 
great an amount of innocent entertainment 
as Samuel Langhorn Clemens ; though this 
is a matter quite apart from the questions 
of the fineness of literary quality in his 
work. On that point critical opinions 
differ: there are those who consider that 
his Joan of Arc holds high place among 
seriously imaginative works of literature, 
and that at other times he showed far more 
than the talent of the whimsical humorist. 
Certainly in his delightful boys, Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn, and in such tales 
as The Prince and the Pauper, he left in 
a reader’s memory-gallery distinct and in- 
dividual character creations. It is really 





How ‘“‘ Punch ’”’ Pictured Mr. Clemens, at 
the London Visit in 1907 


“Sir, I honor myself in drinking your health. 
Long life to you, and happiness—and 
perpetual youth!” 


a tribute to his variety of interests that 
readers of many degrees of culture and 
taste are champions of half a dozen dif- 
ferent specimens of his art as entitled to 
be called best. Whatever that best was, 
though, it was so good that his popularity 
has become fixed and general, in spite of 
the facts that, in common with most other 
professed humorists, his flint did not 
always strike fire; that there were un- 
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doubtedly commonplace and even tedious 
passages in his many pages; that he could 
net always deal successfully with plot, and 
that so often he mistook melodrama for 
drama. 

The death of Bjornson not only makes 
the world of literature poorer by the loss 
of a poet, but the whole world poorer by 
the loss of one of the most amazing and 
vital of modern personalities. His was the 
true national voice of Norway, for, in the 
words of Brandes, “to name his name is 
like hoisting the flag of his loved father- 
land.” He was, however, more akin to the 
Russian school of letters than to the Nor- 
wegian, for he chose to be the laureate of 
his humble neighbors, immortalizing the 
toilers on the land, the cottage home and 





Goldwin Smith 


the lowly hearth, and he did this with such 
truth to fact, glorified, withal, by so large 
a spiritual insight, as to have done far 
more than merely win the enduring love of 
the masses of his fellows. Other ages will 
have new problems to face, and new 
prophets will arise to give guidance in their 
solution; but the author of Ja, vt clsker 
and Over de Hoje Fyjelde, the creator of 
“Synnove Solbakken” and “Arne,” the re- 
storer of Sigurd Slembe and Olaf the 


Holy, is more than “reasonably sure” of 
immortality. 

A popularizer of psychology, Dr. James 
leaves thousands of pupils to mourn his 
death, and probably even more devoted 
readers to regret that the last of his fasci- 
nating studies of the deeper problems of 
mortal life and the human mind has now 
been given to the world. One does not 
need to say that he was the greatest of 
American philosophers to write, that he 
was the one best known both to this coun- 
try and in Europe, for he had attained to 





Dr. Frederick James Furnivall 


a reputation nearly world-wide. Others 
might have enunciated his conclusions and 
remained obscure, but he had the advan- 
tage of a style so pellucid and captivating 
as to give weight and currency to his teach- 
ings. His “pragmatism,” as he himself 
acknowledged, is only ‘a new name for an 
old way of thinking,” but (as the Italian 
Ferrero goes on) “it offers Europe the 
first practical ground for the conciliation 
of the present religious, philosophic and 
scientific strife.” Of the permanent value 
of this doctrine it is too early to speak, 
but there can be no just question of the 
impetus which James lent to the study of 
psychology by a combination of qualities 
which placed him among the foremost 
thinkers of our time. 
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An equally great thinker was Goldwin 
Smith, with whom we lose almost the last 
of the great Victorians. He was a mightily 
rounded scholar and he was a powerful 
writer as well, for, however much one 
might differ from his views, it was not pos- 
sible to. fail to recognize, and admire the 
splendid lucidity and vigor with which they 
were set forth. In an age of lax and ex- 
travagant expression he used the written 
word with unerring precision and unfailing 
dignity. He was the keenest of partisans, 
but never a mere intellectual gladiator ; 
whatever the cause he espoused, it was 
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How ‘‘ Mark Twain’’ Looked in 
the Sixties 


Reproduced from a poster of 1866, now in the 
Lenox Library Collection, New York 


from conviction and not from caprice— 
and their name is legion who miss to-day 
the weight and influence of his pen and 
mind. 

Just half the age of the Canadian 
scholar, Sidney Porter (“O. Henry”) has 
attained the realest literary success in 
forty-three years. With a brevity and 
point new even to the American short 
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story, and in a vigorous, untrammeled 
literary manner not matched by any writer 
now living, he had produced nine volumes 
of tales which not only charm the discrim- 
inating, but awaken the regretful realiza- 
tion that they are all too few for one who 
had within him so much to say, and who 
Was saying it with an increasing skill, 
bringing him ever wider favor. 

The untimely death of Mr. Moody— 
two years the junior of “O. Henry”—is 
an emphatic loss to American letters, for 
he was endowed with a poetic quality so 
rare as to have made itself felt and win 
recognition while he was yet an undergrad- 
uate. Our present dearth of true singers 
makes men’s ears keenly sensitive to the 
notes of a new lyre, and when Moody’s 
Ode in Time of Hesitation and _ his 
verses On a Soldier Fallen in the Philip- 
pines appeared, there came to those with 
ears to hear distinctly, the thrill with 
which men greet the first proofs of a mas- 
ter mind. Not only did the poetic quality 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


After a painting by Lenbach 


of this writing speak for itself, but there 
was in it much of the lofty patriotism of 
Lowell. If it is true that none of his later 
verse reached the height of these poems, 
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there yet are many that have found per- 
manent place in our anthologies. 

Close to these, whose permanency of 
value, each in his own field, must be 
acknowledged, should’ be placed Julia 
Ward Howe, F. J. Furnivall, W. J. Rolfe 
and W. G. Sumner, each of whom had 
gained a more than local name for work of 
peculiar value. 

Mrs. Howe's long years had been filled 
full with noble endeavor, few women have 





W. J. Rolfe 


become more revered and loved than she, 
yet she will be longest remembered because 
of a single flash of genius; for an instant 
the angel of inspiration touched her pen, 
and there sprang forth into being a crea- 
tion destined to endure. The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic might have been set to 
paper in ten minutes; it was no labored 
product of thought, yet it enshrines the 
rare quality of summoning the most ex- 
alted sentiment and quickening it to action. 
Compare it with any other of the so-called 
national songs of our land and it stands 
supreme: America is laborious, if not 
commonplace; The Star-Spangled Banner 
is grandiloquent, almost flippant; Hail, 
Columbia! is stiff and stilted. In dignity, 
impressiveness and the fulness of a great 
and overwhelming purpose which moves 
to swift and righteous action, nothing finer 
was ever written than— 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 

The name of Julia Ward Howe stands 
on the title-pages of fourteen volumes, but 
her immortality in American letters rests 
on a single perfect poem. 

Dr. Furnivall was the English counter- 
part of this “Grand Old Woman,” if not 
quite in years, then yet in that he had 
come to be so widely known and so gener- 
ally beloved. His personality was indomi- 
tably picturesque. In the sober precincts 
of the British Museum his ruddy face and 
silver hair and beard, surmounting a scar- 
let tie. were about the most stimulating 
spectacle offered to a reader. A lifetime 
spent largely in the close labor of reading 
proofs and collating manuscripts had not 
subdued him, while he had added to the 
diligence of the textual critic the enthusi- 
asm of one recalling to us the faint, for- 
gotten, far-off things and the capacity of 
the born administrator. Publishing socie- 
ties sprang up in his wake: the Early 
English Text Society, the New Shake- 
speare Society, the Chaucer, Browning, 
and Shelley Societies, represent merely a 
part of his activities in this sort. Great 
Shakespearean as he was, his real monu- 
ment is the publication of the Chaucer 
Society, the editing of whose chief manu- 
scripts he accomplished almost single- 
handed. In its kind the work is definitive, 
and Frederick Furnivall’s name will not be 
forgotten until Chaucer himself fails to 
attract scholars. 

The other veteran editor of the Bard of 
Avon, William James Rolfe—more than 
half a million copies of his Shakespeare 
editions are said to have been sold,—and 
Professor Sumner, of Yale, may perhaps 
best be placed among educators; certainly 
the latter, in his chosen field of sociology 
and political science, was one of the great 
educational forces of America. President 
Hadley has said of him: “Among the many 
great teachers I know, Sumner was in 
many respects the greatest. He was one 
of the few who really taught his pupils to 
think and to think forcibly.” 

Seven women besides Mrs. Howe are to 
be listed in the year’s necrology. In its 
third month Miss M. O. Nutting (“Mary 
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Parrett”), then in her eightieth year, 
ceased those writings which have brought 
nearer to us Holland and its history. 
Within a few months of her age was 
Rebecca Harding Davis, who laid by her 
facile pen in September, only a few days 
after word had come of the passing of 
Susan Hale, who had played no inconsider- 
able part in the lighter literary labors of 
her more famous brother. The German 
novelist Kathinka Sutro died in August, 
and in May both Mrs. Charles C. Waddell 
(“Louise Forsslund”) and Mrs. F. Boyd 
Calhoun, whose Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill will long be smilingly 
remembered. In March came the sudden 
death of “Myra Kelly” (Mrs. Allan Mac- 
Naughton), who in such delightful books 
as Little Citizens had shown us a hitherto 
unguessed side of the sordid-appearing tiny 
ones of the New York slums. Mrs. Mac- 
Naughton and Mrs. Waddell were yet in 
their thirties, and of so true a promise that 
their early deaths are the more poignantly 
regretted. 

Of the names already given, only that 
of Rod may be associated with France 
(though a Swiss citizen all his days, he had 
dwelt for years in Paris), but seven other 
Frenchmen of literary achievement joined 
“the great majority” as the months of 
1910 measured out their’ span. Four 
were Academicians: Albert Vandal, an 
authority on the history of European 
diplomacy ; the Vicomte Eugéne Melchior 
de Vogue, Orientalist as well as historian ; 
Léopold Delisle, the historian; and Jules 
Renard, poet, novelist and essayist, but, 
beyond this, recognized as a “stylist” of 
the intensely polished school of Flaubert. 
Then there was the romancer Louis 
3oussenard; and the young symbolist-poet 
Jean Moreas, a Parisian of Parisians, 
though his actual name, Papadiamanto- 
poulos, pointed unmistakably southward to 
his native land. General de Beylie, though 
active in his military calling, was also 
widely known for scholarly writings on 
archeology. 

De Beylie was drowned in July, the 
second (Barret Eastman being the first) 
of the four authors who met violent 
deaths during the twelvemonth. The 
other two were Alfred Nutt and Frank 
Podmore, both Englishmen; the one a 
student of folk lore and Celtic letters, and 
the other a prolific contributor to the 
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literature of Spiritualism. Dr, Nutt was 
drowned in July, attempting to save his 
son; Podmore committed suicide a month 
later. 

The chronicle holds four names of 
rather unusual interest : two because of the 
amount of writing they had accomplished. 
William Gordon-Stables, a “boy’s author” 
for nearly fifty of his seventy years, had 
set his signature to no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty manuscripts, first and last; 
the Yiddish playwright, Moses Ha-Levi 
Horowitz, though four years Dr. Gordon- 
Stables’ junior, had surpassed his output 





Myra Kelly 


Who “ discovered" the East Side child of New 
York as material for fiction 


by full two dozen titles—and though “the 
literary world,” so called, knew little if 
anything of the latter, the mourning for 
his death through all the Eastern cities of 
this country showed the love he had stirred 
among his fellows and the influence he had 
exerted for their betterment. And some- 
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thing of a like tribute was paid in August 
to the memory of the “Nestor of Iceland,” 
as they termed him there—Tal Talson 
Melsted, the historian of that far northern 
people, who laid by his pen when ninety- 
seven. When Orville J. Victor died, in 
March, mention was made of his editorial 





Count Leo Tolstoy 


work and of his histories, but, and curi- 
ously, scarcely a line was printed of that 
part of his labor which enjoyed the widest 
vogue, and which was indeed almost 
unique, for, in the seventies, Mr. Victor 
was editor of the “Beadle Dime Novels’’: 
and if the name has come to have a sound 
not wholly to be endorsed, it should be 
remembered that its ill savor has come 
to it within the past two decades; the 





thousand-and-one stories which bore the 
Beadle imprint and which passed under 
Victor’s blue pencil were of a tar better 
ilk, melodramatic “to the limit,”’ it may be, 
but wholly free from all the demoralizing 
qualities which stamp the vicious pam- 
phlets which nowadays keep alive the name 
“dime novel.” 

With journalism and. literature 
(“proper”) no longer separated by the 
wide chasm which once divided callings 
really akin the one to the other, a final 
word is to be said of some of the news- 
paper writers who have been called from 
their desks as the year has rolled along. 
A. Fraser Walter, of the London “Times,” 
has been named. Even more prominent in 
the British “Fourth Estate’ was Sir 
George Newnes, founder of “Tit-Bits” and 
a pioneer of “modern” journalism in “the 
tight little, right little island,’ who died in 
June. The United States has lost Robert 
W. Patterson, editor-in-chief of the Chi- 
cago “Tribune”; David A. Munro, of “The 
North American Review”; Charles J. 
O’Malley, Stephen V. Ford, and E. P. 
Alexander—the first, poet as well as 
editor; the second, a critic of clear judg- 
ment and ready pencil; and the third, a 
valued contributor to the annals of our 
Civil War period. 

Six names are left of the fifty-six: 
Albert White Vorse, of the younger school 
of American writers; John A. Kasson, the 
aged essayist; Professor L. A. Rhoades, of 
the Ohio State University, an authority 
on Germanic literature; John Sibre, the 
English translator of Hegel; and the Bibli- 
cal students and writers, Louis Lambert 
and Theodore Munger. 


Norrt.—To the list of the dead here mentioned 
must be added the name of Count Tolstoy, who 
died after this article had been prepared. 
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HE eighth volume of the New 
Schaff-Hersog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge has 
just been issued. This great 
work is to be completed in 

twelve volumes, aggregating six thousand 
pages, covering fifteen thousand topics. 
The eighth volume maintains the high 
standard reached in former volumes. Per- 
haps the most important subject treated 
in this volume is that on peace movements. 
The article was written by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society. That great progress has 
been achieved by this movement is very 
evident. The first Peace Society was 
formed at the end of the career of Napo- 
leon, less than a hundred years War 
is not impossible to-day, but there has been 
a wonderful softening of the revengeful 
spirit of nations. The world has been 
marvelously influenced by the teachings of 
Christianity, and at this time the disposi- 
tion of nations toward arbitration is so 
strong that it would seem wars must for- 
ever cease. The treatment of this subject 
is especially interesting. Among other arti- 
cles of peculiar interest are those on the 
great Laymen’s Missionary Movement and 
on Negro Education. ‘This encyclopedia 
has won its way to much favor. The re- 
maining volumes are promised at intervals 
of three months. The editor-in-chief is 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, D. D., LL. D., 
with a large company of associate and 
department editors. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. ) 


ago. 


x * * 


Dr. Louis Albert Banks sends out from 


time to time a new volume of sermons full 





By I. R. Miller, B. B. 


The 
Sunday 
evening sermons from themes drawn from 
the first three chapters of Genesis. Dr. 


His latest is 
series of 


of practical teachings. 


World’s Childhood, a 


Banks is an illustrative preacher. His illus- 
trations are drawn from many sources, 
from books, from current periodical litera- 
ture, from personal experience, and 
usually new and fresh. He is a 

preacher, popular wherever he goes, and 
his sermons, unlike many sermons, will 
bear printing. They are Biblical, spiritual, 
practical, and withal interesting. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company.) 


are 
good 


* * x 


Perhaps the most popular non-conform- 
ist preacher in England to-day is the Rev. 
J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham. Several vol- 
umes of Dr. Jowett’s sermons have already 
been pub lished. The Transfigured Church 
contains a series of sermons suggesting 
what the Church might and what it ought 
to accomplish if it fully availed itself of 
all the forces and powers at its disposal. 
The sermons are well thought out and are 
suggestive and stimulating. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


There are a good many pastors who like 
in some form to give the little people i 
their congregations a distinct share in the 
church services of every Sunday. One of 
the men who has been most successful in 
this is Dr. James M. Farrar, of Brooklyn, 
New York. For a number of years Dr. 
Farrar has kept up the practice of preach- 
ing every Sunday a short sermon to the 
children whom he has gathered in what 
he calls “a junior congregation.” Little 
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Talks to Little People is the title of a new 
volume of sermons to children by Dr. 
Farrar. There is a talk for every Sunday 
of the year. These talks are interesting 
enough for those parents who like some- 
thing good to read to their children. ( Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. ) 


The world is finding itself this new cen- 
tury in the midst of new questions. Dr. 
Frank Ilsey Paradise has written a new 
book on The Church and the Individual, 
in which he claims that the vital problem 
of the coming years will be the relation of 
the individual to the changing social order 
and to the new scientific knowledge. In 
his preface the author says: 

This book is an interpretation of the Church 
as 2 social institution set into a new order of 
things. It is a positive declaration of the place 
of organized religion as a_ structural part of 
civilization. It holds that although the Church 
was originally adjusted to another form oi 
society and government, it is not fixed by condi- 
tions to any moment of history either in its 
formularies or polity. Rather, the Church 1s, 
ideally, the organism in which all human inter- 
ests are synthesized and by which they are 
spiritually interpreted. 

The titles of the chapters will show the 
order of the treatment: “The Individual in 
the New Religious Order,” “A Definition 
of the Church,” “The Question of the 
Creeds—Division or Unity,” “The Moral 
Crisis Within the Church,” “The Church 
and Economics,” “A Democratized 
Church,” “The Higher Loyalty.” (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 


At present the boy problem is easily first 
in interest in the minds of church workers. 
Thoughtful men are trying with deep con- 
cern to answer the difficult question of 
keeping a hand on the boy who thinks he 
is too big for the Sunday school. ‘There 
is tremendous leakage at this point. How 
to stop the leakage is the question. Dr. 

EX. McKinney is one of the experts in 
Sunday-school work whose counsel on this 
and other like questions it is worth while 
to have and to follow. Dr. McKinney's 
newest book, Our Big Boys in the Sunday- 
school, seeks to answer the question. He 
asks, “When do boys become big?” “What 
is a big boy?" and suggests some things we 
may do for boys at this period. He has 
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something to say about their teacher, their 
intimates, their activity, their doubts, their 
day dreams, their love affairs, etc. ( Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. ) 


Many good things are put into sermons 
which it is altogether worth while to pre- 
serve ‘and remember. ‘This is proved by 
looking even casually over Dr. John Kel- 
man’s booklet. The Courts of the 7 emple, 
which the author tells us is composed of 
three sermons preached in Edinburgh, on 
Art, Commerce and Industry, in connection 
with Religion. It will do any man good 
to put this little volume in his pe rcket some 
day when he is going off traveling. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


ao 


Every man wants to be strong; or, if he 
does not, he ought to. The Sons of 
Strength, by J. R. P. Sclater, is awakening 
and inspiring. The suggestion for the lec- 
tures comes from a word of Meredith— 
“Why the sons of strength have been her 
cherished offspring ever.” The first lec- 
ture begins with a prayer of F. W. H. 
Myers, “From the torpor of a foul tran- 
quillity, may our souls be delivered unto 
war.” It would be worth a good deal to 
the world if this prayer could be put into 
the heart of every man. The little book is 
well worth a careful reading. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. ) 


Translations do not always do justice to 
an author's work. Something is usually 
lost in pouring from one vessel of language 
to another. Yet there are books which 
succeed well when translated. George 
William Gilmore, one of the editors of the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, is the 
translator of a volume of four lectures 
from the German which were originally 
delivered in Frankfort-on-the- Main. The 
lectures have as their themes various 
phases of the life and work of Jesus— 
“Jesus as Problem,” “Jesus as Teacher 
‘Jesus as Personality,” “Jesus as Force.” 
The translator, in his “Preface,”’ says that 
one object of the lectures is to defend the 
“historical Jesus” against the new mythical 
theory which is presented in many quar- 
ters. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 
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The Path of Honor* 

HE scene is laid in France at 
the time of the Revolution. 
Two men save each other 
from horrible death in the 
quicksand near Mont Saint- 
Michel. They become fast friends, and 
agree that should one have a son and the 
other a daughter these two shall be con- 
sidered hetrothed from the cradle, and at 
twenty-one the youth shall claim his bride. 
And so it falls out. The story hinges on 
the fact that this youth, Jean de ‘Tavernay, 
falls madly in love with a beautiful girl, 
Charlotte de Chambray, on his way to 
Poitiers to claim his betrothed, whom he 
has not seen since she was eight vears old. 
Many difficulties arise, in which Jean and 
Charlotte are thrown together, and he 
despairs at the fate which binds him to 
another when his love is all for this girl. 
Determined, however, to keep his father’s 
word, he goes on to Poitiers. It would be 
a pity to spoil the reader's appetite for this 
splendid love story by telling what befell 
Jean on “the path of honor.” Begin the 
tale, and one will not willingly put it down 
unfinished. It is full of thrilling adven- 
ture, and gives a vivid picture of the vio- 
lence and hate that actuated the mind of 
the French peasant in those dark days. 
The book is well written, and the charac- 
ters—French of the best type—excite both 

admiration and affection. 


*Tue Patu or Honor. By Burton E, Steven- 
son. J. B. Lippincott Company. 








For the Reader of New Fiction 


Mothers and Fathers* 

\ series of excellent stories called 
Mothers and Fathers is one of this fall’s 
publications. Each chapter is a separate 
story, and, as the title implies, is chiefly 
about parents. There is the timid mother, 
quite subservient to the college-bred daugh- 
ter (alas! a too modern instance); the 
misunderstood father of a_ self-centered 
daughter who only realizes in his death 
the unselfishness of his life; the budding 
poet, whose proud and doting mother 
shames him again and again by reading 
to her club from his “works.” The un- 
selfishness and tenderness of the son in 
this story are things one likes to read 
about. There are many others—eighteen 
in ali—delightful stories generally, for they 
end well—full of modern thought and ex- 
perience, splendid imagination, wit and 
humor. The book is well worth reading. 


The Finer Graint 


There is a polish and a finish about the 
writings of Henry James which must 
appeal to every lover of good English, for 
unfortunately much of the modern fiction 
is not commendable in this respect. 

The Finer Grain includes five short 
stories, each a fine psychological study 
worthy of careful reading. lerhaps the 
most striking is ‘Mora Montravers,” 





*MorHers AND Faruers. By Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins. The Baker & Taylor Company. 

+TuHE Finer Grain. By Henry James. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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which details the effect of nagging conven- 
tionality in a rigid-minded English couple 
that drove a liberty-loving niece to seek 
the protection of an artist under whom she 
had studied. Their relations are abso- 
lutely free from guilt, however, and the 
artist must appeal to all as a chivalrous 
character. The persistence of the aunt 
leads the niece to consent to a marriage 
with the artist, who really loves her even 
though she herself is in love with another 
man. The story stops at a rather inter- 
esting place, leaving much to the reader’s 
imagination, and this, too, is a commend- 
able point that other fiction writers might 
safely copy. 

The stories are all located in the upper 
strata of society in New York, England 
and Europe. They show a pleasing 
familiarity with the really best things of 
life. 


The Court of Lucifer* 


Mr. Gallizier’s elaborate and painstaking 
account of Rome under the Borgia sway 
is admirably described in his recent book, 
The Court of Lucifer. The story is long 
in reaching the climax, but is full of his- 
toric incident, and holds the attention, 
though one cannot help impatience at the 
delay in finalities. 

There are many characters, and at times 
it is confusing to keep each in its place. 
The author’s style is not always conducive 
to clearness and easy reading. The gor- 
geousness, the licentiousness and lawless- 
ness of the Borgias are well brought out, 
and the Rome under them is the sensual, 
luxury-loving Rome of the Middle Ages— 
the Rome that permitted gross evils in 
the lives of Church dignitaries, that 
flaunted indecency in the face of decency, 
that held human life so lightly as to make 
murder almost a pastime. The book 
smacks of Crawford, but never does it 
reach the standard of perfection of Craw- 
ford’s Roman novels. The character of 
Czsar Borgia is well done in its hideous- 
ness and criminality. The story is not a 
pleasant one, but it is the story of Rome in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
is an able picture of the time. It will be 
read by the history lover with apprecia- 
tion. 





“THe Court OF Lucirer. By Nathan Gallizier. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


His Hour* 


To the perverted taste, unduly fond of 
the sensuously heated quality of fiction, 
this new novel by Elinor Glyn will appeal 
as a worthy successor of Three Weeks. 

The story begins with a most unconven- 
tional meeting of the hero and heroine in 
front of the Sphinx at two o’clock in the 
morning. After a sensational second meet- 
ing at a grand official ball in Egypt, fate 
brings the pair together again in Russia, 
and in the land of the Czar the dramatic 
dénouement quickly follows. 

Excepting the heroine, a young and 
lovely English widow, the principal char- 
acters are members of the Russian court 
circle, and the descriptions of their lavish 
entertainments are brilliantly extravagant. 

To most readers the characters will all 
be found to be decidedly “overdone,” and 
the book as a whole is hardly worthy of 
serious consideration. ‘There is a tawdry, 
dazzling interest that makes one regret that 
the author did not turn her undeniable 
talent to better account. 

Under the title When the Hour Came 
this book is reported to have already 
achieved large sales in England. It is to be 
hoped that the American reading public 
will be more conservative in its enthusiasm. 


Keith of the Bordert 

Readers of stirring fiction know in a 
measure what to expect when Randall 
Parrish returns to the vast West of a few 
decades ago for the scenes of one of his 
romances; nevertheless, they will discover 
Keith of the Border to be surprisingly 
satisfying. 

Its hero is a young Virginian who had 
served his State with distinction through- 
out the Civil War, and who had honestly 
intended, as a private citizen, to aid her to 
arise from the ashes of defeat. But army 
life had spoiled Jack Keith for the quiet 
and depressing life he had planned for 
himself; therefore, like many another 
young Southerner, he had listened to the 
alluring call of the West. Eight years 
later the story begins. During their course 
Keith had been cowboy, foreman, mail 
carrier, government scout—callings all well 


*H1s Hour. By Elinor Glyn. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

+KerrH oF THE Borner. By Randall Parrish 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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enough in their way ; but suddenly the man 
became dissatisfied with this roving exist- 
ence whose only asset was a well-earned 
reputation for unusual daring. ‘Then he 
met Hope Waite, and life was no longer 
aimless. 

Mr. Parrish’s well-conceived plot con- 
tains a mystery of identity and is carried 
out in dramatic scenes eminently worthy of 
their setting and of the genius of their 
author, who here needs no aid from imagi- 
nation, having himself been a participant 
in many an episode of the Western border 
quite as stirring as any which he details. 
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From The Spendthrift 
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Four plates in color serve to decorate 
the interesting book, which is made attract- 
ive to the eye by its brilliant wrapper, on 
which is pictured its hero in the midst of 
the sage-brush desert. 


Periwinkle* 


Though the idea is not new, the story 
itself is dainty and attractive. Periwinkle 
is a little sea waif, cast up by the sea on 
the Cape Cod shore. 


*PERIWINKLE. By William Farquhar Payson. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 
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She is a veritable daughter of old Nep- 
tune, with the deep love for the sea that 
is inbred. She is full of animation and 
has all the charm of a perfectly natural, 
womanly and wholesome girl. 

Dick, the man in the story, has also 
been saved from the sea, and saved by 
Periwinkle herself. The inevitable hap- 
pens. They fall deeply and sincerely in 
love; but Dick cannot marry Periwinkle, 
because he is already an engaged man. 

But in fiction such matters usually 
straighten out beautifully, and Periwinkle 
is no exception to the rule. The other girl 
simply marries another man, and the situa- 
tion is saved. 

The New England fishermen and Cape 
Cod life savers form a sturdy and sub- 
stantial background for the dainty little 
maid and her romance. 


The Confessions of a Rebellious Wife* 

The name of this tiny volume is striking 
and attractive. The brief story of the 
rebellion is not. It can hardly be an aver- 
age story, certainly not a universal one, 
and neither character, of either husband 
or wife, stands out as anything more than 
commonplace. The husband is apparently 
conceited, domineering, autocratic, a little 
stingy, immersed in business, and utterly 
without romance. ‘The wife is of sweet 
and loving disposition, tries to please her 
husband, denies herself little things, pin 
money and small pleasures, until they be- 
come wealthy, and is still kept down finan- 
cially, and unsatisfied in heart and mind. 
She has one child, but met with little con- 
sideration or tenderness during the long 
ordeal, and would not endure it again. 
The life of the family seems unutterably 
dull. Nothing is revealed of their social 
life, their amusements, their religious faith, 
or their intellectual development. Her 
husband is a personage; she as his wife is 
a personage, too; but of any mutual in- 
terest in art, literature or the drama, 
games, politics or travel, she gives not a 
hint. She becomes rich and has her chari- 
ties, for which her husband pays, with “a 
wry face.” At first he told her all of his 
business complications. Not long after 
marriage he ceased this intimacy, and now 
she knows nothing of his affairs. She has 





*THE CONFESSIONS OF A REBELLIOUS WIFE. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


“learned to accept” all these lacks and 
losses, but she means that her boy shall 
grow up to “take a human attitude toward 
things and people.” His father evidently 
is coldly selfish throughout, and scarcely 
human in general intercourse. She thinks 
millions of American women suffer the 
same unhappiness as she. But the reader 
will probably decide that she is wrong. 
Very few men are so abominably stony, 
such self-supposed “little tin gods on 
wheels.” as her Frank: and while, perhaps, 
too many men are reticent about their 
business affairs in the home, and too many 
do not give their wives a regular allow- 
ance as they should, they do not, like 
Frank, turn into a wooden image and 
expect every one to bow down to them 
and have everything perfect for them, else 
there will be “a row”! 


The Spendthrift* 

This most popular and realistic play by 
Porter Emerson Browne gives data for a 
remarkable book of fiction which cannot 
but make a lasting impression on all who 
read it. 

A trifling woman, unaccustomed to 
handling much money, marries a man of 
wealth, and, like many others, feels that she 
must set the pace for those in her set. By 
her reckless expenditure and literal scat- 
tering of money to the winds, she depletes 
her husband’s accounts, so that he finally 
becomes insolvent. Aunt Gretchen realizes 
her niece’s folly, but is looked upon as 
being miserly because she is a financier. 

As in many other such cases, Suffern 
Thorne attaches himself to the spendthrift 
and encourages her in her weakness. When 
the break comes he provides the wife with 
funds to ward off destruction, but Ward 
accepts no aid from one who comes be- 
tween his wife and him. 

The book is powerful and gives the de- 
tails of a life ruined by too much money, 
the bold admiration which Frances Ward 
bought with hers, and the sacrifices it cost 
her husband. 


Frivolous Storiest 
Why Vernon Lee, who is capable of so 
much better things, should write such 
*THe SpenptHriet. By Edward Marshall. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
+Vanitas. Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. 
John Lane Company. 
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stories as those published under the title 
Vanitas is beyond comprehension. V anitas 
indeed! Sad it is that such creatures as 
these do indeed exist outside the pages of 
a book! They eat and drink; they sleep 
and wake to go to teas, dinner parties, 
smoke - cigarettes; they talk slang, play 
cards, and then sleep and wake again to 
go through the same round of folly and 
inanity. But why take note of such 
soulless beings ? There is not one noble 
or elevating thought in the whole book; 
not one man or woman who seems to be 
a reasonable, thinking creature; not one 
who has ideals, or who lives for aught but 
himself alone. 

The author in her preface intimates that 
her purpose in sketching these frivolous 
beings was “to show to men and women 
who toi! and think that idleness and cal- 
lousness, and much that must seem to 
them sheer wickedness, is less a fault than 
a misfortune.” “How can one look,” says 
she, “from outside on the great waste of 
precious things, delicate discernment, quick 
feeling, and sometimes stoical fortitude, in- 
volved in frivolous life, without a sense of 
sadness and indignation?” Surely a 
roundabout way of impressing the lesson 
that duty and the sense of brotherhood are 
obligations that rest upon all of us! 
Mary Lwoyp. 


The Empty House* 

Anything from the pen of Mrs. Phelps 
is sure to be welcome. The Empty House 
is a volume of exceptionally good short 
stories in the author’s characteristic style. 
They charm us with their beauty of writ- 
ing, their freshness and sincerity of pur- 
pose. All the stories deal in some way 
with love, several with married love, and 
all have a happy ending, giving the book 
a hopeful tone. Wives in the habit of 
spending their summers away from their 
husbands should read the first story, “The 
Empty House.” It may save them later 
heartache. 

All the stories are full of the tragedy 
of human life—that great drama of love 
and joy, sin and forgiveness, pain, sorrow 
and death! 

The book has a distinct message for 
many. “He who runs may read.” 


*THe Empry Houser. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Cottage Pie* 

Cottage Pie, for the most part sketches 
of English village life of a very humble 
sort, 1s quite out of the ordinary. Each 
chapter of the forty-two that make up the 
volume is a separate picture of one or more 
ot the village characters or of persons met 
by chance. There is “Mr. Tracey,” the 
village gardener—a cantankerous old body 
who knows it all and quotes the last ten- 
ant’s opinions freely; there is the peddler 
trying hard to sell his worthless wares; 
the sewing machine agent, who also sells— 
or in this case gives away a dream; and 
so on through all the list of people that’ 
are likely to be met with in a _ village. 
The work is good, clever, full of humor 
and pathos, true to the life so ably de- 
picted. All kinds of the humble are dealt 
with, the clean and the unclean, the good 
and the bad, the decent and the indecent. 
As character sketches they are excellent. 


Cumner’s Son and Other South Sea 
Folkt 

We welcome another novel from the 
pen of Gilbert Parker—a novelist whose 
writings are sane, wholesome and very 
readable. Almost engulfed in a mass of 
mediocre literature, it is refreshing to 
meet the work of a distinctively superior 
novelist. 

Unquestionably, Gilbert Parker appeals 
to us, first and foremost, because he brings 
to his work a mind virile, full of the 
freshness of youth and untainted by those 
morbid qualities which mark the second- 
rate novelist. 

Cumner’s son himself possesses those 
qualities which doubtless commend him to 
us as Parker’s ideal of a young man. Glad 
of a chance to live and struggle, he seeks, 
like a Cumner, to uphold the honor of 
England against the jungle tribes. Not in 
all the residency was there a youth who 
would face these tribes, but courageous 
Cumner, confronted by the chief and his 
hillmen with swords waving and cutting 
to right and left, “calling aloud, their teeth 
showing, death and valor in their eyes,” 
did not stir a hair’s breadth. 

But we would not infer that Mr. Parker 
has exalted the quality of muscular 


*CorracE Pir. By A. Neil Lyons. John Lane 
Company. 

+CuUMNER’s SON AND OTHER SoutH SEA FOLK. 
By Gilbert Parker. Harper and Brothers. 
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strength over and above other commend- 
able characteristics. This would be false, 
since, among modern English novelists, the 
life of our author furnishes an unparalleled 
example of the perfected development due 
to the influence of an adequate amount of 
work, study and recreation. 

A nature less susceptible to the gentle- 
ness and subtle eharm of woman could not 
have given us “The Blind Beggar and the 
Little Red Peg” and “A Friend of the 
Commune,” which are published in this 
volume with “Cumner’s Son.” Laflamme, 
an artist of questionable character, seeks 
the love of Marie. However, Laflamme 
is ready to flee and to bid her a cold adieu 
when he learns that she has become blind. 
A true lover appears, and declares, “You 
shall marry me. As though—life of my 
life!—as though one’s love could live but 
by the sight of the eyes.” With an appre- 
ciation of Nature’s beauty the author says, 
“Day was breaking over Mandakan, and 
all the city was a tender pink. It was the 
time of peach blossoms, and all through 
the city the pink and white petals fell like 
the gray crystals of a dissolving sunrise.” 

Gilbert Parker has derived his materials 
from the lives of normal men and women. 
He has depicted man in all his eagerness 
for experience and adventure, and with 
equal vigor has portrayed the life of the 
blind beggar. And we can constantly find 
traits in his characters related to our own 
which shall ever endear Gilbert Parker to 
his great circle of readers. 





The End of Dreams* 


Fortunately, one may write about things 
one never experiences. We hope Mr. 
Wilson never experiences such dreams— 
such awful dreams as he makes his hero, 
Demas Dayre, have. The hero in ques- 
tion is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
or even a Tannhauser, with great capacity 
for good, but a strong inclination and de- 
sire for evil. The gist of the story is this: 
while at the same college, Demas Dayre 
and Beatrice Collamer fall in love. 
Through some acident he is unconscious 
for six days, during which time he is a 
prey to the most violent dreams of evil of 
every kind. 


They take such possession of him that 
he gradually drops away from Beatrice, 
without explanation, and ten years pass 
before they meet again. When they do, it 
is under most mystifying and distressing 
circumstances, and from that time until the 
end of the story we are in a whirl of un- 
explained and weird happenings that make 
it impossible to read fast enough to solve 
the puzzle. It is solved, however, though 
one’s imagination is a good deal taxed with 
the unraveling of the difficulty. All’s well 
that ends well, and this ends very well in- 
deed—with the triumph of good—and the 
author’s idea is valuable because good tri- 
umphs only after the man faces the evil in 
himself and voluntarily overcomes it. The 
book is well written, and the theme—the 
dual personality of man—is sustained 
throughout. 


The Diary of My Honeymoon* 


The subject of this book is not a pleasant 
one—but tragedy is not, as a rule, and this 
is tragedy in its bitterest, most heart- 
breaking form. ‘The story is said to be 
that of a famous English woman, and is 
as follows, though names are, of course, 
changed: The Earl of Rushbury, being in 
great financial difficulty, and having a 
beautiful young daughter, barely eighteen, 
is persuaded to give her in marriage to Sir 
I,ionel Eberhard, from whom the earl is 
trying to get money. Sir Lionel is a social 
climber, and hopes by his marriage to the 
titled young girl to be received in those 
circles from which he has hitherto been 
debarred. 

But very soon after the marriage, so 
flagrant are his misdeeds that he is prac- 
tically ostracized. The suffering of poor 
little Lady Cecelia is intense, as she grad- 
ually learns the truth of her husband’s evil 
life, and for a time it looks as if there were 
no end to it. But just when she feels she 
can bear it no longer, release comes, and 
in the end—happiness. 

The book is well written and of sufficient 
interest to make one want to know the 
end at least, though willing to dispense 
with some of the details by the way. 
Probably the greatest value of a book of 
this kind lies in its moral—which is 
obvious. 








*THeE Enp oF Dreams. By Wood Levette 
Wilson. Mitchell Kennerley. 


*THe Drary oF My Honeymoon. (Anony- 
mous.) The Macmillan Company. 
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History and Biography 


The Melancholy Humorist* 

HE Paris into which Jean 

Baptiste Poquelin—who pre- 

ferred to call himself Moliere 

—was born in 1622 was a 

walled town within whose 

ramparts swarmed an unwashed popula- 

tion of less than half a million. The Island 

of the City was still the center of the capi- 

tal: the Louvre was separated from the 

Tuileries “by a network of small streets, 

as crooked and as filthy, as little paved 

and as ill-lighted,” as all the other streets 
of the Ville Lumiére. 

Louis XIII was king; and there was 
unceasing conspiracy, often followed by sum- 
mary justice. It was ten years after Moliére’s 
birth that Richelieu sent Montmorency to the 
scaffold; and it was ten years later that he put 
Cinq-Mars to death. Between these two execu- 
tions for high treason, Urbain Grandier had 
been burnt at the stake as a sorcerer. 

So much for the milieu. After receiv- 
ing an excellent education, and after 
twelve years’ seasoning as a_ strolling 
player, Moliére made his first successful 
appearance in Paris. Three years later, in 
1661, his company removed from the 
Petit-Bourbon to the Palais-Royal. Let us 
look in upon him at that latter playhouse: 


With the stage in semi-darkness . . . it 
was not easy to follow the changing expressions 
on the faces of the performers. Most of the 
fourteen or fifteen hundred spectators must have 
strained their eyes in vain. Probably this is one 
reason why the lovers of acting liked the priv- 
ilege of sitting on the stage, for which a higher 





*MorieRE: His Lirk anp His Works. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Brander Matthews. 


price was charged. The straw chairs of these in- 
truding spectators filled the two sides of the 
stage for perhaps fifteen feet back of the curtain. 
As the scenery immediately behind them could 
never be used, since they blocked all approach 
to it, it seems probable that the first and second 
wings were permanent and purely architectural 
in character. The actors were expected 
to come forward into the neutral ground be- 
tween the two groups of spectators on the sides 
of the stage and to play the more important 
scenes of the comedy as close to the chandeliers 
as possible. This practice prevented the play- 
wright from relying on properties or on furni- 
ture. It deprived him of the possibility of 
relating character to environment in the modern 
fashion. And it exerted a constant pressure on 
the dramatist to subordinate essential action to 
mere conversation 

The biographer of Moliére, who thus 
painstakingly describes the real conditions 
of the dramatist’s work, by no means con- 
fining himself to anecdote, characterization 
and criticism (while certainly neglecting 
none of these elements), is distinctly a 
modern. ‘Therefore, we look to him not 
in vain for an explanation, so far as any 
explanation may be vouchsafed, of the 
manner in which the seventeenth century 
produced a dramatic author who is, “in 
many ways, the central figure in all French 
literature,” and “the embodiment of cer- 
tain dominant characteristics of the French 
people”; one who is nearer to us, in spite 
of his Parisian birth, than his senior con- 
temporary, John Milton. Calderon sur- 
vived Moliére, and Lope did not die until 
the Frenchman had attained thirteen 
years; yet how: much more remote the 
Spaniards!—to say nothing of Moliére’s 
compatriots, the Hardys and Corneilles. 
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An American poet of our own generation 
has written of him: 
He was the first great modern. In his art 

The very times their very manners show; 
But for he truly drew the human heart 

In his true page all times themselves shall 

know. 

More than one analogy, more than one 
contrast, has been pointed out between the 
greatest English dramatist and the greatest 
of all Frenchmen who ever wrote comedy. 
To begin with, both were themselves play- 
ers—though in this department the French 
playwright was incomparably the better 
man. .\s actor no less than as manager 
and author, Molicre was always the main- 
stay of the Palais-Royal. This very cir- 
cumstance is not without its influence upon 
the comedian’s work as author. But no 
contrast between Shakespeare and Moliere 
is more striking than that of the inade- 
quacy of our information concerning the 
former and the richness of our Moliére 
lore. Some persons do not even know that 
Shakespeare wrote his own plays; while, 
respecting Moliére, except for one period 
of his youth, we have numerous and de- 
pendable documents. From 1658 to 1673 
we can follow his theatrical career “almost 
from day to day.” ‘There is a Chronologie 
Moliéresque as well as a Napoleonic 
chronology. We have from his contem- 
poraries full accounts of his acting; we 
have his own apologies for his work, both 
as comic author and as comedian. We even 
have portraits of him in his various parts. 
Some lovers of literature may not be un- 
qualifiedly grateful for the possession of 
all these details—personal as well as pro- 
fessional. Joy has been expressed by at 
least one critic that we have such scant 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s character and 
career as is ours. We know, alas! the 
vulgar tragedy of a Poe’s death, or a 
Marlowe's; we know Sterne’s failings; we 
know either too much or too little about 
Byron. Our reverence for Goethe as a 
master is not heightened by our study of 
his youth and early manhood. Among the 
Frenchmen—ignoring those of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, the Rous- 
seaus and Hugos and Mussets—we all wish 
that there had been fewer biographers; we 
sigh that even Racine’s record is not alto- 
gether generous, nor untarnished by the 
breath of scandal. And yet, stripped as it 
is of mystery, Moliére’s life, as presented 


to us by Professor Matthews, is neither 
sordid nor disillusionizing. Setting aside 
those tributes to success, the notorious 
libels circulated against both the comedian 
and his wife—and this biographer, at least, 
does set them aside—it is a story scarcely 
less inspiring than moving: eloquent in its 
courage, its honesty, and the whole-souled 
sincerity of its hero. 

Mr. Chatfield Taylor’s narrative was 
recently enough published to suggest cer- 
tain comparisons between its chapters and 
those of the professor at Columbia—were 
there space available for those compari- 
sons. Perhaps it is enough if we say that 
Professor Brander Matthews is rather 
more conservatively critical than is his 
sprightly predecessor. He is, besides, much 
more interested in classifying the various 
plays as belonging, or failing to belong, to 
this or that dramatic form. This is not to 
hint at pedantry in the later performance. 
Pedantry, in spite of his deep reading in 
the literature of his subject, Professor 
Matthews scrupulously and triumphantly 
avoids: in facts and theories and even in 
phrases. Whether, in a book of this de- 
scription, it is well to attempt such com- 
plete colloquialism as its author aims at, 
is another question. I, for my part, do not 
admire such figures as those by which 
Moliére’s earliest plays are likened to “the 
sighting shots which an expert marksman 
allows himself before he undertakes to 
plump his bullet into the bull’s-eye’— 
“sighting shots” by the aid of which 
Moliére was able to ring the bell with 
absolute certainty when he attempted his 
more ambitious five-act comedies. 

It would, however, be ungrateful to dis- 
miss Moliére, His Life and Works in 
signalizing defects in taste. For there is 
a ring of true emotion in Professor Mat- 
thews’ simple words: 





Alfred de Vigny called a man fortunate who 
was able in his maturity to carry out a plan 
formed in his youth; and this much of happi- 
ness I may claim, as it is now nearly forty years 
since I first began to hope that I might one day 
be able to write a life of Moliére. 

WARREN BARTON BLAKE. 


Sidelights on Alexander Hamilton* 

Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, grandson 
of Alexander Hamilton, has just published 

*THe Lire or ALEXANDER Hamitton. By 


Allan McLane Hamilton. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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what is termed on the cover a Life of 
Alexander Hamilton, but on the title-page 
it 1s more correctly described as an “‘inti- 
mate” life of the great statesman. It is 
really a sort of supplement to existing 
works, and a commentary based partly on 
the traditions of the family and to a larger 
extent on hitherto unpublished letters and 
papers. \Vhile one might suppose that this 
was a work of supererogation, it turns out 
to be one of importance. We have had 
many works on Hamilton and a supposed 
definitive publication of his papers, but the 
new work reveals much that is vitally im- 
portant and, humanly speaking, of the 
first interest. 

While the author makes no effort to 
give a complete and rounded account of 
the career of his ancestor, he has supplied 
us with just the details which we needed 
to complete the portraiture. These in- 
volve his ancestry, his early married life, 
his defense against charges of graft, and 
his relations with Burr. One would nat- 
urally suppose that a document would be 
offered here in which the great man would 
be whitewashed and every imputation of 
dereliction resented. On the contrary, the 
author has shown a notable restraint. He 
has said little on his own account, but he 
has given original documents and estab- 
lished facts which are of the first impor- 
tance. They do not make the man a 
demigod. They make him more human 
and more comprehensible. 

For the first time the ancestry of Hamil- 
ton is cleared up. He was born out of 
wedlock, but in as truly moral a marriage 
as was ever consummated. His mother 
was married when she went to live with 
the elder Hamilton, and could get no 
divorce under existing conditions: when 
her husband got a divorce, she married the 
father of her children. 

The relations of the young Hamilton to 
Washington while a member of his mili- 
tary family are made clearer, and we see 
how important he was to the Father of 
His Country, but it is also shown that his 
marriage for love brought him no dowry. 
His father-in-law might have helped him 
much financially, but never did so. The 
connection may have been of collateral ad- 
vantage, but Alexander never went to his 
wife’s father for money. 

The relations with a Philadelphia 
woman of low birth and breeding during 
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his incumbency of the Treasury are set 
forth with perfect frankness. Nothing is 
glossed over. Although Hamilton was 
married to a woman he loved deeply and 
who was the mother of his children, 
he had sexual relations with a married 
woman beneath him in every respect, with 
the consent and connivance of the hus- 
band, who bled him to the limit and then 
exploded the sensation which resulted in 
Hamilton’s being under suspicion of finan- 
cial and official dishonor. He was brave 
enough to tell the truth, and escaped cen- 
sure in an age when such derelictions were 
less censurable from a social point of view 
than now. 

But perhaps the most notable feature of 
the book is that which deals with the later 
years and death of Hamilton. As is well 
known, he and Burr were rivals at the 
bar, in politics, and in almost everything 
else. Hamilton despised the code of duel- 
ling, but recognized it as a social and polit- 
ical standard which could not be ignored. 
His own son fell in a duel, and when his 
time came he had no desire to escape the 
affair, although from the first he seems 
to have feared and expected the worst. 
That he intended to fire in the air 
and did not fire at his antagonist, is 
proved by our author. When he died, a 
nation mourned and all Europe was 
moved. ‘T'alleyrand placed him as one of 
the three great men of the world (includ- 
ing Fox and Napoleon) and to a certain 
extent placed him first of the three. 

It might be supposed that the author 
would close with a tirade against Burr. On 
the contrary, we have perhaps as fine an 
exposition of the virtues and vices of that 
singular man as is to be found anywhere. 
Our author recognizes that the two men 
personified irreconcilable forces of the age, 
and that the duello was inevitable. It is 
the spirit of the age he condemns, and not 
either of the combatants. His picture of 
the later career of the widow Hamilton is 
one of the best things in the book. 

On the whole, this work contains more 
of meat and less of rehash than any similar 
work printed in recent times. One gets not 
only a picture of the man, but of the times 
in which he lived. It is a book which every 
intelligent man will find essential to his 
private library. 

JosEpH M. Rocers. 
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Louise Chandler Moulton* 

Mrs. Moulton, one of America’s most 
interesting literary women, died in 1908. 
Her friend, Lilian Whiting, has prepared 
a biography of her, written from the stand- 
point of one who loved the woman for 
herself and the poet for the work she 
accomplished. 

The life is divided into nine periods, 
ranging from 1835, the year in which 
Ellen Louise Chandler was born in Pom- 
fret, Connecticut, to 1908, the year of her 
death. Her childhood is the record of a 
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Facsimile of Book-Plate from the Memorial 
Collection of Mrs. Moulton’s Works 
From Louise Chandler Moulton 


girl born amid the most favorable sur- 
roundings. 

To quote Miss Whiting: 

The fairies who came to the christening of this 
golden-haired and golden-voiced child seem, in- 
deed, to have given her all good gifts in full 


measure. She was endowed with beauty and 
with genius; she was born into surroundings of 





*Loutst CHANDLER Movutrton. By Lilian 
Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 


liberal comfort and of refinement; into pros- 
perity which made possible the gratification of 
all reasonable desires and aspirations of a gifted 
girl. It was her fortune through life to be 
sheltered from material anxieties. To a nature 
less sensitively perceptive of the needs and sor- 
rows of others, to one less generous and tender, 
the indulgence which fell to her as an only and 
idolized child, might have fostered that indiffer- 
ence to the condition of those less favored 
which deprives its possessor of the richest ex- 
periences of life. 

Her schooldays began “before she was 
out of the nursery,” and among her school- 
mates was “Jimmy” Whistler, afterward 
the great and eccentric artist. When she 
was barely twenty, Louise Chandler mar- 
ried William Upham Moulton, a man of 
gifts as great in a way as her own, and 
these two lived many happy years together, 
Mr. Moulton’s death occurring in 1904. 

After their marriage the Moultons lived 
in Boston. That same year, Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s second book, Juno Clifford, was 
published, and won much praise. The 
successful young author knew most of the 
literary people of the New England of 
this period, and we find her writing as 
follows 

Every one was very good to me—Dr. Holmes, 
Longfellow, Whittier—all those on whose work 
| had been brought up. I knew Ralph 
Waldo Emerson too. 
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The winter after her marriage was the 
one in which Thackeray visited America 
and lectured in Boston. An interesting 
little anecdote of Mrs. Moulton turns up 
in this connection. She says: 

I sat close to the platform, thoroughly en- 
tranced, and longing to speak to him—this great 
man! longing with all a romantic schoolgirl’s 
ardor and capacity for hero-worship. I never 
missed a lecture. The last day and the last lec- 
ture came, and as Mr. Thackeray came from the 
platform he bent toward me and said: “I shall 
miss the kind, encouraging face that has sat 
beneath me for so many hours;” and I was too 
surprised to be able to answer a word. But it 
is a memory that has never left me. 


Mrs. Moulton’s first trip to Europe was 
made in 1876. She stayed abroad two 
years, and came to love Rome and London. 
Thereafter she spent most of her summers 
abroad, and played a prominent part in 
the artistic and literary life of the great 
British metropolis. 

In summing up, Miss Whiting says: 

While Mrs. Moulton was a woman of the 


world, she was not a worldly woman. She was 
the guest and the intimate friend of titled per- 
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sons in England and of those first in American 
society, but all this never altered her simple and 
utterly unaffected cordiality toward those who 
were of no social prominence whatever. 


Miss Whiting has brought together a 
large collection of letters written to Mrs. 
Moulton by prominent persons. ‘These in- 
clude letters from Whittier, from Swin- 
burne, from William Winter, from William 
Watson, from Longfellow, from Louisa 
Alcott, from William Sharp, from T. W. 
Higginson, from Dr. Rolfe, from James 
Whitcomb Riley, from Bliss Carman, and 
many others. 

In all, Miss Whiting has written a biog- 
raphy at once adequate and entertaining. 
Her sympathy with her subject communi- 
cates itself to the reader, so that all the 
most likable qualities in Louise Chandler 
Moulton—and most of her qualities were 
likable—are brought out, and yet not un- 
duly insisted upon. Naturally, Miss Whit- 
ing’s attitude is not the critical attitude: 
she does not essay literary criticism based 
on Mrs. Moulton’s works. The matter 
appertaining to these is confined, for the 
most part, to the letters, in which the 
comment, largely appreciative, is made by 
others. 








NorMA B. CARSON. 
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Romantic Days in Old Boston* 

Romantic Days in Old Boston once read, 
and never again shall we have one of Miss 
Crawford’s Boston centuries to read! The 
nineteenth is written; and it is presumable 
that when this present century is over, 
Miss Crawford will cease to retrospect, 
and we, her gentle readers, will be gone as 
well. And what a pity that we cannot 
have her sprightly story of the days that 
we are living—days that pass in Boston, 
but that shed abroad their influence! Think 
what recollections she could  stir—the 
Palace in the Fenway, Opera and 
“H. T. P.,” a city’s millennium, or “1915,” 
Lawson and his adjectives, suffrage and 
the annual bill—and bits of gossip quite 
as entertaining as that of Thackeray and 
the oyster, or of Mrs. Otis and the sailor’s 
kiss! 

We must have no regrets, though. The 
course of Nature is ordained, and at least 
we have three centuries to reread and live 
over in St. Botolph’s Town, Old Boston 
Days and Ways, and Romantic Days in 
Old Boston. 

The same kindly and appreciative in- 
terest in human life and human struggle 





*Romantic Days tv Otp Boston. By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Little Brown & Co. 
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that appeared in Miss Crawford's earlier 
books shows itself in this last volume, and 
shows itself not only in the delineation of 
the characters of those who have passed 
on, but in the application of their lives to 
the present day. “It is my hope,” writes 
Miss Crawford in the Foreword, “that this 
book, by recalling freshly the heroes of the 
nineteenth century, may help to hearten 
heroes for the twentieth.” A precious 
thought, that! Not every writer realizes 
that man needs heartening as well as ex- 
posing and exploiting. 

The author feels as well the intimacy 
of the past and present centuries. Gen- 
erally, they seem much removed. He who 
jolted afar by stage-coach and declared that 
a railroad from Boston to Albany was 
“as useless as a railroad from Boston to 
the moon,” seems to have little in common 
with us commuters who commute by train 
and trolley through the heavens above and 
the earth beneath. Science, it is true, 
had not come into its own then; it is the 
things of the mind and heart that make the 
two centuries as one. The problems which 
we have to-day, with the addition of sla- 
very, are the problems of that yesterday— 
labor troubles, city betterment, day nurs- 
eries. municipal concerts, out-of-door 
fétes, Christian Socialism, suffrage, the 
question of over-education of the lower 
classes, brotherhood, labor and the intel- 
lectual life, and even the vegetable diet, 
which then, as now, was considered by 
some a more perfect food as well as less 
expensive, and more humanitarian in that 
it required no slaughter. 

Miss Crawford's story of that century is 
filled with charming and_ illuminating 
touches, and with life, sensitive and re- 
sponsive. 

LucILE GULLIVER. 


The Romance of Bonaparte* 

Friends of Mr. Warwick and readers of 
his Mirabeau, his Danton, and his Robes- 
pierre, unite in welcoming the final volume 
of his historical studies of the French 
Revolution, which has for its central figure 
the Emperor Napoleon. The three earlier 
volumes in this series are so well known 
that the reviewer hardly needs to describe 





*NAPOLEON AND THE END oF THE FRENCH 
Revotution. By Chas. F, Warwick. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 


the scale or the method of the historian, 
whose reading in the field, especially in 
the limitless area of memoirs, has been 
both wide and intelligent. Probably it is 
unnecessary to add that original research 
is not included among the author's pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Warwick has a grand story to tell, 
and it would be passing strange if he failed 
to make it interesting. A great part of 
that interest is traceable to his volume’s 
richness in anecdotes. One chiefly inter- 
ested in receiving a single impression, ora 
steadily progressive, sweeping narrative, 
might, perhaps, ask whether the book is 
not even too rich in anecdote? But that 
must remain a question of individual pref- 
erence. And the biographer has _ not 
essayed to develop a thesis, or to exploit 
general ideas. There is room for ail kinds 
of methods in this same field of Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic history. 

The earlier pages are more dependent 
than the rest upon legend. Yet, toward the 
close of Bonaparte’s term at Brienne, an 
officer who inspected the school made the 
following report: 

Constitution: health excellent. Character: 
submissive, sweet, honest, grateful. Conduct: 
very regular; has always distinguished himself 
by his application to mathematics; knows his- 
tory and geography passably; very weak in ac- 
complishments. He will be an excellent seaman. 
Is worthy to enter the school of Paris. 


This was early in 1784, and the future 
Kmperor was sixteen years of age. In 
reproducing the report upon the schoolboy 
whose fate it was to change the map of 
Europe and the institutions as well, Mr. 
Warwick is on his guard against the hyp- 
notic spell of the soldier among sovereigns 
and the sovereign among soldiers, while at 
the same time rendering full justice to his 
greatness as commander, administrator and 
statesman. Intellectually, there is: for 
whether Mr. Warwick succeeds in paint- 
ing a portrait that really expresses his sub- 
ject’ s overpowering, albeit sinister, genius 
is at least debatable. But there are plenty 
of other striking portraits. : 

The inaccuracy of English and Ameri- 
can books in respect to quotations from 
the French, and the use of French proper 
names, is notorious. Here, at least, care 
has been used: but perfect accuracy has 
not been attained. Napoleon’s mother is 
thrice referred to as Madame Mére; 
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Napoleon himself is le Pére Violette; téte 
is written téte. The prejudice against the 
grave and circumflex accents is, if you will, 
not an impressive prejudice, where Bona- 
parte is under consideration ; but such slips 
might profitably be corrected in a second 
edition. 

“The illustrations,” writes Mr. Warwick 
in his preface, “are from the very valuable 
collection of engravings and etchings be- 
longing to Mr. William J. Latta, of Phila- 
delphia.” Many of these are original 
sketches, dating from the Napoleonic 
period: and some of them are reproduced 
for the first time. 


W. B. BLAKE. 


William Sharp* 

Mrs. William Sharp has written her 
memoir of her husband with rare discre- 
tion and restraint, qualities not easily at- 
tained when discussing so difficult a matter 
as the “Fiona Macleod Mystery.” She 
makes no claim that the writing of William 
Sharp under the pseudonym of “Fiona 
Macleod” from 1893 on to his death in 
1905 proceeded from a different person- 
ality than had informed his earlier writing. 
She points out, indeed, that there was in his 
earlier writing as William Sharp the germ 
of his later writing as “Fiona Macleod.” 
She even goes so far as to call Mr. W. B. 
Yeats mistaken when he says, speaking of 
interviews he had with Sharp, “I believe 
that when ‘Fiona Macleod’ left the house, 
he [William Sharp] would have no recol- 
lection of what he had been saying to me.” 
But Mrs. Sharp does claim that “William 
Sharp seemed a different person when the 
Fiona mood wasonhim. . . . ‘W.S. 
could set himself deliberately to work nor- 
mally and was, so far, master of his mind. 
But for the expression of the ‘F. M.’ self 
he had to wait upon mood, or seek condi- 
tions to produce it.” 

We may, I think, take the words of 
Mrs. Sharp as final on the question. The 
case of William Sharp and “Fiona 
Macleod” was not a case of complete dual 
personality, but a dominance of William 
Sharp at the age of thirty-five by a desire 
to write in the spirit of the Celtic Renais- 
sance, a desire that took him back, in 





*WinttAM SuHare (“Fiona Macleod”). A 
Memoir compiled by his wife, Elizabeth A. 
Sharp. Duffeld & Co. 
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imagination, to old time, and brought into 
his life a new motive in living and writing. 
That this dominance by a desire ended in 
a real possession is proved by the fact that 
it inspired him to better writing than he 
had done before; but that it was different 
in kind from the complete absorption in 
a subject known to many writers, an ab- 
sorption almost to unconsciousness of 
everything else, and without which they 
cannot do their best work, there is no 
pre of. 

There is Sharp himself to be quoted, too, 

on what Mrs. Sharp calls the “F. M. 
phase.” “the F. M. expression of himself.” 
The Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood had 
written to Sharp to say it would be neces- 
sary to reveal his identity with “Fiona 
Macleod” to secure a government pension 
for him on his reputation as a writer. 
Sharp could not agree to the pension on 
such terms, badly as he needed it in his 
poverty and illness. “Rightly or wrongly,” 
he answers his friend, 
I am conscious of something to be done—to 
be done by one side of me, by one-half of me, 
by the true inward self, I believe—(apart from 
the overwhelmingly felt mystery of a dual self, 
and a reminiscent life, and a woman’s life and 
nature within, concurring with and often domi- 
nating the other)—and, rightly or wrongly, I be- 
lieve that this, and the style so strangely born 
of this inward life, depend upon my aloofness 
and spiritual isolation as “F. M.” To betray 
publicly the private life and constrained ideal of 
that inward self, for a reward’s sake, would be 
a poor collapse. 


While the discussion of the two phases 
of the writing of William Sharp is what 
lends the memoir its deepest interest, there 
is a great deal else to interest. There 
is the story of a high-hearted man’s long 
struggle with poverty and ill health, of his 
accomplishing much good writing against 
great odds, of his visits to many beautiful 
places, from the Hebrides to the isles of 
Greece, of his friendships with men great 
in letters. The names of Rossetti, who 
encouraged his ’prentice work in poétry, 
and of Meredith, who greatly admired the 
prose of “Fiona,” are perhaps most often 
repeated, but there were many other au- 
thors among the friends of William Sharp. 
He knew our own Stoddard and Stedman 
and Mr. Bliss Carman, and, in England, 
Pater and Mr. Watts-Dunton and Mr. 
Hichens, to mention but a few. Letters 
from such fellow authors and from other 
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friends make up a large part of the 
memoir, and letters from Sharp himself a 
very great part of it. Despite his lifelong 
toil. at writing, toil for a living, and despite 
his frequent illnesses, Sharp carried on a 
large correspondence and a very interest- 
ing one, one that tells us much that would 
otherwise not be preserved. 

No one who goes to this book, either for 
its record of things literary of the last 
quarter of the last century, or for its rev- 
elation of the “Fiona Macleod phenome- 
non,” will be disappointed. It is appealing 
and informing from cover to cover. 

CORNELIUS WEYGANDT. 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial 
Rome* 

Professor Davis has written an interest- 
ing and valuable study on a phase of 
Roman life until very recently neglected by 
the historians of the Roman age—namely, 
the influence of money and the commer- 
cial spirit on the daily lives of the people, 
economic and social. 

The keynote to the book is given by the 
opening chapter, which is a striking account 
of the business panic of A. D. 33, and 
so skilfully is it told that one might 
easily fancy himself reading a chapter of 
American monetary history in the twen- 
tieth century. Indeed, the author forces 
home the conclusion throughout his book 
that there were many striking analogies 
between the “money power” during the 
period of Roman greatness and the same 
influence in our own time and _ nation. 
Interesting chapters on high finance and 
political corruption in Rome remind one 
that the alliance of finance and politics is 
not wholly a modern artifice. 

A description of Roman commercial 
organization and methods of accumulating 
wealth shows us that while commerce on 
a small scale might be regarded as vulgar 
—like to-day, when on a large scale, 
“importing much from all quarters and 
making large sales without fraud ’”—even 
Cicero considered it as “not so very dis- 
creditable.” Nowhere was the pursuit of 
money more shameless than in the matter 
of marriage seeking. The pictures shown 
us by the author of this aspect of Roman 








*THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH IN IMPERIAL 
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society exhibit the average Roman of the 
upper classes entering into the marriage 
relation with no other thought than the 
money benefit to be obtained. In this re- 
spect at least, modern American society can 
congratulate itself by contrast. 

An account of the objects and methods 
of ordinary expenditure by the wealth pos- 
sessors, and an interesting relation of the 
position of the dependent classes, farmers 
and guildsmen, lead up to a penetrating 
analysis of philanthropy as practiced by 
the Roman millionaires. And though we 
find the moneyed class scrambling over 
one another in the mad pursuit of wealth, 
they gave on a scale of munificence com- 
parable only to that of the last quarter-cen- 
tury in America. Schools and endowments 
of various kinds claimed a large share of 
attention, but in the main the Roman mil- 
lionaire preferred to erect enduring monu- 
ments in the shape of public buildings, 
hospitals, temples, and the like. Professor 
Davis has an interesting account of the de- 
tails of some of these benevolences. Here, 
too, are certain “modern phases” of resem- 
blance—city overcrowding, with the con- 
sequent cry of “back to the country!” 
voiced by the men of culture and refine- 
ment, being especially noteworthy. ‘To the 
modern mind a feature of great interest is 
the official “Daily Gazette,” a kind of news 
bulletin, which is probably the closest anal- 
ogy in the ancient world to the modern 
institution of journalism. 

Professor Davis closes his decidedly 
interesting study of one of the most in- 
structive periods of Roman history with a 
searching analysis of some of the economic 
factors which had to do with the final 
decline of Roman greatness. ‘The substitu- 
tion of a standing army for a fighting popu- 
lation, waste of national resources upon 
useless and distant foreign conquest, the 
drain of wealth to India and the East for 
unneeded luxuries, with the consequent 
stagnation of industry in the Empire itself 
—these were some of the causes which re- 
acted upon the population and kept down 
the fighting force of the Empire. Added 
to this, the lack of leaders with large ideas, 
the substitution of money getting and 
opportunism for the patriotic impulses and 
ideals of the primitive Roman, and the 
wonder grows, not that the Empire fell, 
but that it survived so long the passing of 
all worthy motives. | WILFRED ELDRED. 
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Under Five Reigns* 

A lady, being found fanning the tomb of her 
deceased husband, was asked the cause. She 
accounted for this strange conduct by explaining 
that he had made her promise not to marry 
again while the mortar of his tomb remained 
damp: and as it dried but slowly, she saw no 
harm in aiding the operation. 

Imagine a great book full of delightful 
humor like this, stories of distinguished 
persons, both living and dead, descriptions 
of old days, ways and customs, incidents 
of historical interest all happening under 
the eye of the author, whose sprightly style 
and wide vocabulary make each page a bit 
of distinctive reading. Lady Nevill wrote 
her “Reminiscences” before this and met 
with universal praise; so that this supple- 
ment, as it were, to her more sober state- 
ments of a long and interesting life, seems 
more like a “good chat” between friends, 
when the elder calls up from the rich 
stores of her memory all sorts of irrele- 
vant things that make the conversation 
intimately charming. 

A great number of things I believe to be 
very generally unknown to Americans con- 
stantly occur ; as, for instance, a description 
of “Sussex Pigs,” which were not pigs at 
all, but mugs made in the form of pigs 
for beer drinking. And of the divers of 
Deal, who used to stay under water so 
long in their diving bells that the cause 
was investigated and found to be that they 
caught crabs, marked them, and made them 
crawl from one end of the bell to the 
other, betting on the result!) Which seems 
to beat even our Western cowboys, who 
will bet on anything whatever! Lady 
Nevill has known everybody worth know- 
ing in English society for many years, and 
she introduces throughout her book letters 
from people “whose names will never 
die.” She seems to think that the present 
age and society are much more frivolous 
than in years back. She dates the time 
when real fine intellectual society began to 
decline as in the eighties. She says: 


The great men of the Victorian Era were, 
many of them, very much more serious in their 
demeanor than the moderns. They seemed to 
consider that any relaxation would impair their 
dignity. They were indeed so absorbed in their 
particular subjects that even their children be- 
came permeated with the phraseology which 
was constantly ringing in their ears. 
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Some ladies walking in the garden of 
an eminent divine, classed among the 
transcendentalists, saw his little boy scrap- 
ing up the gravel path with an old spoon. 


’ 


“What are you doing, my little boy?” in- 
quired one of the ladies. “Oh,” said the 
young offshoot of transcendentalism, “I’m 
digging after the Infinite!” 

The all-round worldly humor with 
which Lady Nevill approaches every sub- 
ject, the wise, comprehensive outlook on 
life, the keen judgment of things as they 
were and as they are, make her book 
educative as well as fascinating. 

Cora LINN DANIELS. 


“Decadent” France* 

Dr. Bracq is, apparently, a Protestant. 
He is aggressively Republican; he is posi- 
tively American in his breezy optimism. 
His book, France Under the Republic, is 
for the most part, a Chantecler-song of joy 
in the new dawn. ‘Thus, he praises the 
rather commonplace line of French Presi- 
dents, from MacMahon down; and con- 
gratulates his mother country that the army 
is to-day more than previously a demo- 
cratic institution. Also: 

The term of military service has been re 
duced from seven years to two years. The peace 
footing of the army has risen from 400,000 to 
571,000, and the war contingent from 540,000 
to 4,350,000. 


Under the Republic, the colonies and 
protectorates of France have twice quad- 
rupled. Railways have been built through 
those colonies; only the other day, a New 
York newspaper enviously compared the 
service between Montclair and the Ameri- 
can metropolis with the commutation en- 
joyed by residents of Algiers and Tunis. 
An English student of colonization writes 
in the “National Geographical Magazine”’ : 
“Not until I visited the French colonies of 
Northern Africa did I find what I con- 
sidered a most perfect form of coloniza- 
tion.” In her colonies and in the old 
country itself, republican France has de- 
veloped wonderful schools of agriculture, 
and has increased agricultural efficiency. 
Not in Germany alone has industrial and 
commercial education reached a high plane. 
As for practical achievements, from 1875 
to 1907 the annual commerce of France 
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rose from seven and one-half billion francs 
to almost twelve billion. France has be- 
come, besides, the world’s banker: 

During the American panic of 1907 French in- 
dustries were severely tried, but banking insti- 
tutions were scarcely affected. The Bank of 
France did net hesitate then to help the Bank of 
England. . . . From 1884 to 1900, there were 
registered in France foreign bonds, bought by 
French citizens, to the amount of 16,729,000,000 
francs, of which 6,500,000,000 [later, it was nine 
billions] were Russian bonds: that is, a third of 
the total debt of Russia. 


And not only is the wealth of France very 
great; it is also better distributed than in 
other countries. 

Real estate . . is in the hands of 8,454,000 
owners. There are not five persons in France 
owning 25,000 acres of land, while in Hungary 
there are more than 200. 

Similarly— 

The 19,682,000 persons connected with French 
industries, in the largest sense of the term, are 
divided into two almost equal parts: 8,996,000 
are either employers or those who work on 
their own account, while the employees number 
10,055,000. 

Half the chapters in this volume deal 
directly. others indirectly, with the religious 
history and problems of the last generation. 
Dr. Bracq’s standpoint is that of enmity 
for the past, congratulation on the present 
situation. He ably demonstrates the 
theistic instruction offered by republican 
schools. He does not attempt to deny that 
the tendency of French instruction is un- 
Christian where it is not anti-Christian. 
Some of his more sensational statements in 
the chapters dealing with Church history 
are unsupported by references to docu- 
mentary authority. Another defect is the 
lack of any information as to the Orienta- 
tion of the universities under the Republic : 
somewhat surprising, since Dr. Bracq 
himself is an educator. 

In spite of defects, however, and an ex- 
aggerated complacency, this is an interest- 
ing and a valuable work. I hope that the 
American journalists responsible for con- 
stantly recurring leaders on French “‘deca- 
dence” may have an opportunity to read it. 
France has been decadent for some cen- 
turies now, and still compares favorably 
with the rest of the world in most respects. 
Some of these are indicated by Dr. Bracq. 

W. B. BLAKE. 


The Sea Kings of Crete* 

The wonderful investigations which 
have revolutionized all ideas as to the 
antiquity and the level of the earliest 
European culture are the subject of this 
remarkably informing work, which deals 
with the excavations of Schliemann and 
his successors, Dorpfeld, ‘Tsountas, Mac- 
kenzie and others, at Mycene, ‘Tiryns, 
Orchomenos and elsewhere. In their great 
enterprise of resurrecting the past, the 
most evident and convincing part has been 
played in Crete. Here, according to the 
amazing descriptions and photographs of 
what has been brought to light five thou- 
sand years since they were lost to history, 
are things so modern that one stands 
struck silent, hardly able to judge whether 
we of to-day have nearly reached the civi- 
lization, luxury, comfort, sanitary arrange- 
ments, art and architecture, which then 
prevailed. Under Dr. Dorpfeld’s direction, 
six cities, one on top of the other, have 
been excavated, and from each such treas- 
ures of pottery, goldsmiths’ work, jewels 
and houses, so completely adapted to the 
life of to-day, have been opened to the 
world, that we can but think ourselves as 
beginning again a new era of cultured life. 

At the places mentioned complete duplicates 
of the Homeric house have been found very 
common, All the structural features described 
by the great poet, the courtyard, the vestibule, 
the antechamber, the hall with its fireplace and 
its pillars, the bathroom with passage from the 
hall, the upper story, sometimes containing 
women’s quarters, the spaciousness, the deco- 
rations, even the furniture, have been most 
wonderfully identified. 


The illustrations have been taken directly 
from the places and objects themselves, 
and are utterly convincing of the broad 
argument that mankind has existed in a 
high state of knowledge, skill, art and 
science many thousands of years longer 
than until recently has been acknowledged. 
Among these illustrations, perhaps the 
picture of the “Kings’ Gaming Board,” 
which was found in the House of Minos, 
whose magnificence was beyond words, is 
perhaps the most interesting. To quote 
the author: 

This was a board which had evidently been 
designed for use in some game, perhaps re- 
sembling draughts or chess, in which the men 
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were moved to and fro from opposite ends. The 
board was over a yard in length and more than 
half a yard in breadth. Its framework was of 
ivory, which had originally been overlaid with 
thin gold plate, and it was covered with a moss Lic 
of strips and discs of rock-crystal, which in their 
turn had been backed alternately with silver and 
blue enamel paste. Round its margin ran a 
border of marguerites, whose central bosses 
were convex discs of rock-crystal set in a blue 
enamel background. At the top of the board 
were four beautiful reliefs, representing nautilus 
° al 
shells, set around with crystal plaques. The 
mere summary of its decoration conveys no idea 
of the splendor of a piece of work, which, as 
Professor Burrows says, “defies description, 
with its blaze of gold, silver, ivory and crystal.” 
One might add that any summary ot a 
volume replete with so remarkable a nar- 
rative of the successful and suggestive 
work of restoration, with its hundred 
ramifications into history, poetry, art and 
religion, must inevitably be totally inade- 
quate. Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Diary of a Refugee* 

Some charming portraits embellish this 
prettily gotten up little volume, which is 
commended by Admiral Dewey. He say 
it will form a very interesting history o 
that part of the Civil War narrated in the 
personal diary of the first “Clarice.” Since 
her writing there have been four more 
generations of ‘“Clarices,” and to all five 
the book is dedicated. It depicts the vicis- 
situdes of a wealthy Southern family when 
they were obliged to abandon their large 
plantation and hundreds of slaves and flee 
to Havana, thence to England, and thence 
to Paris. Written in a most unpartisan 
spirit, full of charity and good will, it is the 
story of the sorrows and joys of a sweet 
and noble Virginian, who endured and 
rejoiced patiently and fervently. 

The volume should have been properly 
edited before publication, as it is full of 
lapses, and is at times almost incoherent. 
Especially, the last pages should have some 
explanation, although the wit of the aver- 
age reader will usually supply what is ob- 
viously forgotten. In any case, it is a vivid 
picture of the old days during the war. 
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Sir Hubert von Herkomert 
The Slade Professor of Art at Oxford 
here tells his life story up to recent years, 
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+TuHe Herxomers. By Sir Hubert von Her- 
komer. The Macmillan Company, 
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with intimation that a second volume may 
some day follow. The present reviewer 
has heard Prof. Herkomer lecture—giving 
the Slade lectures for the year all in one 
week! The naive and original way of 
putting facts as displayed in this auto- 
biography is exactly the manner of Sir 
Hubert in his oral discourse. 

The painter inherited his abilities from 
his father, who was a Bavarian artist: a 
stern man during the son’s earlier life, but 
showing his affection more freely as the 
years passed, until at last he placed his son 
above himself and gloried in the son’s suc- 
cesses, saying, “You and I now change 
places; you have more experience and 
knowledge than I; therefore, I look to you 
henceforth for guidance, and I will obey 
you.” ‘ 

The family crossed the ocean while 
Hubert was a young boy, and tried Amer- 
ica for six years, in the fifties; but the 
father found the new country unsympa- 
thetic and raw, with no desire for art, and 
so the Herkomers went to England. Here 
the father worked at wood carving, and the 
mother taught music, while their son 
studied at art schools. Frugality was com- 
pulsory with the hard-working little family, 
but at Christmas of one memorable year 
they expended half a crown in enjoyment, 
one shilling for the holiday edition of the 
“Illustrated London News,” one shilling 
for a Christmas tree and candles, and six- 
pence for nuts. 

The main part of the volume describes 
the author’s art training in detail. Like 
Corot, he rose early to study the effects of 
dawn. “I had to rise at 3 o'clock to get 
at my landscape just before the sun ap- 
peared over the horizon. I selected this 
scene because [ was fascinated by the 
jewel-like effect of the dew on the cob- 
webs that formed festoons from bracken 
to gorse.’ Herkomer has many a poetic 
passage of deep appreciation’ of the 
forest scenery amid which he and _ his 
father spent their afternoons. “The hours 
thus spent were dream-hours to us. We 
spoke little. To my father it was the re- 
incarnation of an old love—Romance; to 
me, the birth of a New Understanding.” 

Behind all the narrative of Herkomer’s 
achievements with his masterpieces, one 
feels the simplicity of the man; and the 
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medieval Bavaria of his race seems to 
stand out and lend its color to his story. 


}. Mt. 8S. 


The Story of Old Japan* 

His Majesty’s consul at Nagasaki, and 
Professor of Japanese at King’s College, 
London, the author of this volume “has 
endeavored to tell the story of Japan from 
the Creation to the accession of the present 
Emperor, when Old Japan, the Japan of 
feudalism and seclusion, may be said to 
have come to an end and a new nation 
to have been born, which was destined to 
startle the world by a wondrous display 
of military, legislative and _ industrial 
progress.” The country and its people, its 
mythology, dark ages, dawn of history, 
and its history up to the unification of the 
empire, then the introduction of Christian- 
ity and the persecution of its votaries, the 
opening up of European trade and inter- 
course, are chapters followed by the 
restoration of the Emperor and the present 
condition of things. The list of authori- 
tics consulted is given, and they are very 
numerous, and much is referred to the 
transactions of the Japan Society in Lon- 
don, numbers of papers of great value 
having been the source or corroboration of 
information. A fine map is appended, and 
an appendix full of most interesting notes. 
The. work is done in a manner worthy of 
the greatness of the subject, and is intended 
to be, practically, an epitome of the masses 
of historical matter which only for some 
especial purpose would be read; while 
many persons would find time to get the 
pith of it all from these scholarly, literary, 
readable pages. As he aptly says, the 
native writers seemed to revel in minute- 
ness, and the multiplicity of Japanese 
names that are recorded have no more 
literary grace than might be found in an 
auctioneer’s catalog; and “the task of ex- 
tracting the pearls of legend and history 
that are hidden beneath their unattractive 
shells would be far too wearisome and 
bewildering for any but earnest and labori- 
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ous students.” But in a thirty-three years’ 
residence he gained that knowledge and 
experience which have resulted in this 
clear, comprehensive and interesting story. 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Friends* 

This is a comprehensive study of the 
many friends of Walter Scott, gathered 
together from Scott’s own books and from 
all other available sources. The contents 
include: “Old Ladies of Sir Walter’s 
Youth”—Alison Rutherford and Mrs. 
Anne Murray Keith; “Parliament House 
Friends’”—Lord Corehouse, Thomas 
Thomson, William Erskine and Countess 
Purgstall; “Family Friends’—the Tytlers 
of Woodhouselee, Mrs. Clephane, and 
others; “Makers of the ‘Minstrelsy’ ”— 
Leyden, Ritson, Surtees, Sharpe and 
Hogg; the “Buccleuch Group’—Lady 
Douglas and Lady Stuart; the “‘Mar- 
mion’ Group’”—Rose, Ellis, Forbes and 
Mackenzie; “Literary Ladies’—Anna 
Seward and Joanna Baillie; “The Abbots- 
ford Household” and the poets with whom 
Scott had intimate relations—Crabbe, 
Campbell, Moore, Byron, Wordsworth and 
Southey. 

The author apologizes for omitting Miss 
Edgeworth, but gives an excellent reason, 
as she also does in the case of Lockhart, 
who is without a chapter of his own in 
this work. 

The information for the volume, which 
runs to four hundred and forty pages, has 
been carefully put together. It is founded 
on reliable facts and presents as remark- 
able a record of a literary man’s friend- 
ships as we have in all literature. Walter 
Scott’s position, as well as his personality, 
brought him into contact with many kinds 
of people; and his interest in human 
nature, his broad activities, his generous 
hospitality, and his kindness of heart, made 
for him friends everywhere and in all 
walks of life. 

The book is amply illustrated from por- 
traits and groups. 


*Srr Watrter Scorr’s Frienps. By Florence 
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The Library 





A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,’’ etc 


N official organ, while authorita- 
tive in news, is, as a general 
rule, most inoffensive in 
opinion. One reason for this 
may be the casual, voluntary 

character of its make-up; and another, the 
difficulty under which it struggles to gain 
support. If it be a club, then 
Library its greatest danger is that it 
Clubs “~~ may degenerate into a social 
affair, when the vital purpose 
of its being is either wholly lost sight of, 
or else is superficially remembered. There 
is nothing more embarrassing than to listen 
to an extempore speech which rambles to 
no purpose, and the professional man is 
always placed at a disadvantage when he is 
asked to utter some perfunctory remarks, 
without being assigned a definite topic on 
which to talk. 

There are two recognized literary organs 
covering the activity of the library world. 

The most important of these is “The 
Library Journal,” while “Public Libraries” 
is not so authoritative in tone or so solid 
in content. As far as they go, these pub- 
lications accomplish adequate work, but 
neither of them goes far enough. We 
imagine, first of all, that the editor of such 
an official organ is handicapped by the fact 
that the contributions are all of a voluntary 
character, and are mostly papers read 
special functions. If a librarian has any- 
thing original to say, and if his style is 
sufficiently literary to say it, then the manu- 
script is not sent to any of the library 
journals, but to a magazine which, on the 
one hand, will pay for the work, and which, 
on the other, has a circulation not limited 
by any professional interest. 

Except for the news which every official 
organ is expected to report, the content of 
a library journal is depressingly dull; it is 
lacking in inspiration and meager in the 
character of its suggestion. While recog- 
nizing this deficiency, the library profession 
has taken no steps to place the editor of its 
official organ in that position where he 





could plan features for the year—features 
which would include opinions of a more 
permanent value than papers of a common- 
place, technical character. For, what the 
librarian needs more than anything else is 
to be taken outside of himself, to judge of 
the world of men and books from a 
broader visual angle. There are very few 
professional leaders who are able suffi- 
ciently to escape the profession long 
enough to be inspirational. 

This same lack of originality which 
characterizes most library journals like- 
wise characterizes library clubs. Some- 
thing inherently weak stamps the casual 
lecture; and though we will not confess it 
to ourselves openly, still, lectures, after all, 
as Agnes Repplier says, are lazy means of 
acquiring knowledge. At off moments, the 
librarian is not eager to be reminded of the 
workshop, and, though the professional 
problem in one locality is different from 
the professional problem in another, a 
semi-social function is not the environment 
for technical discussion. The librarian is 
sincere in his effort to bring to his ‘club 
people who might be of inspirational serv- 
ice to his profession. 

I remember hearing two lectures given 
before a library club—one by an authority 
on children; the other by a man of general 
culture, whose talk on Ibsen was more 
valuable for its charm than for the coher- 
ency of its view. In the first instance, the 
speaker, conscious of the fact that there 
was before him an audience predominantly 
of a professional character, attempted to 
illustrate, by means of his extensive experi- 
ments in psychology, what was most 
needed to strengthen a special genre of 
literature. And notwithstanding his un- 
disputed position in the field of adolescent 
psychology, he very clearly demonstrated 
how unpractical his talk was as far as the 
library was concerned. And it was also 
lacking in the saving grace of inspiration. 

Very different was the lecturer on Ibsen, 
who took his audience of librarians as 
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human beings of sympathetic intelligence 
and quick humor. Being an enthusiast, he 
immediately obtained enthusiasm. ‘This is 
my contention: library clubs should draw 
unto themselves all related subjects; while 
their members are specialists, they are like- 
wise in a profession which, above all others, 
requires a general culture and a sym- 
pathetic response. Here again, however, 
their official meetings are handicapped in 
the same manner as their official publica- 
tions: their lack of funds places them in 
the position of asking favors rather than 
of conferring privileges. Until that time 
arrives when the librarians will support 
their official organs, and strive to infuse 
inspiration into their official meetings, they 
will never be able to throw off the official 
yoke sufficiently to recover themselves as 
men and women. 

It is hardly believable that Helen 
Keller's books are not read to any great 
extent by the blind; but, ac- 
cording to certain reports, 
this is a fact. Those who are 
deprived of sight, but who do 
not possess that sixth sense which is a 
virtue rather than a defect, resent Miss 
Keller’s genius, fearing comparison with 
her, since she sets such high standards, and 
disliking the manner in which she discusses 
the world that she has made her own. In 
one way we can appreciate that feeling 
which prompts an afflicted person to escape 
the affliction; but when, through her in- 
spiration, Miss Keller opens sightless eyes 
to a world of over-tones, and colors dark- 
ness with touch-memories and with spirit- 
ual hope, the blind have no cause to 
despair. 

Psychologically they are attuned to a 
more subtle perception of worldly change 
and of spiritual growth. The sense of 
touch is more tenacious of knowledge than 
the sense by which knowledge is usually 
gained. ‘This may be a reason for the 
average blind person’s literary taste being 
superior to that of the average person with 
sight. In a way, the affliction becomes a 
protection from the mediocrity which 
issues daily from the press; the very diffi- 
culty of manufacturing books for the blind 
stands in the way of producing inferior 
quality. 

There is much work to be done for the 
blind in our public libraries, for the scope of 
their influence has spread over a vast area 


The Blind 


since the enactment of a law in 1904 allow- 
ing all reading matter for the blind to be 
carried free of charge through the mails. 
Though certain activity has followed this 
governmental privilege, the development of 
the work has been slow, partly because 
of the librarian’s ignorance of the blind 
public, and partly because the expense of 
printing embossed books has resulted in an 
insufficient supply for immediate demand. 

Book publishing for the blind is entirely 
different from general publishing condi- 
tions; the medium of print is essentially of 
another form, while the character of em- 
bossed type is not universal. And in addi- 
tion, the process is difficult, the expense is 
high. 

The latter obstacle might in a way be 
decreased, were some uniformity in types 
agreed upon, for a blind reader accustomed 
to one system of characters finds it almost 
impossible to follow another, and there is 
a duplication of expense for the library 
attempting to cater to two persons afflicted 
in the same manner, yet trained in unneces- 
sarily different schools. 

It is unfortunate that in the library for 
the blind, especially when under State insti- 
tutional control, there should be a predomi- 
nance of textbooks and of supplementary 
reading matter, and that, outside of educa- 
tional control, the centers of general cul- 
ture should be so poorly equipped with 
titles. In England and on the Continent 
the conditions are in a much more healthy 
state, since public interest is now intent 
upon overcoming the dearth of real litera- 
ture for the blind. Only through wide- 
spread sentiment will the library for the 
blind, whether in New York or elsewhere, 
reach the position it deserves. We strongly 
appeal to the women’s clubs of America to 
aid in a movement which, of all others con- 
fronting the library world, is most in need 
of public support. 

A book for the blind is embossed, not 
printed as we conceive printing. Its manu- 

facture is much nearer the ancient method 

of illumination, where each page was hand- 
made, and where the whole was expensive. 
Many amateur craftsmen, who spend hours 
over burnt wood or beaten brass, might as 
well learn how to emboss a page of reading 
matter a day for the blind. In London 
alone, one thousand volumes annually are 
given to the National Lending Library by 
volunteer copyists. 











given to all its readers, 


The blind read with a_ slow-moving 
finger tip: the waiting brain is therefore 
easily discouraged; that is why _ the 
librarian has to be judicious in her selec- 
tion, and naturally she feels discouraged 
where there is a limited amount of pub- 
lished material. ‘This contracts the field, 
and, as far as circulation is concerned, 
negatives any big opportunity for the blind 
reader to exercise much wide preference. 
That preference seems to be along the line 
of the short story—especially the fiction 
that contains quick action and love interest. 
What the blind are most denied physically 
is that which makes strongest appeal in 
their literature. The impressionistic style 
of O. Henry has won for him a very popu- 
lar position among these special readers. 
They admire him for his concise phrasing, 
while they avoid Cranford because it is 
“too wordy.’ 

As readers, the blind are in immediate 
need of equal opportunities with those 
readers who can see. It is the library’s 
duty—and the public should insist upon 
the proper appropriation for the accom- 
plishment of that duty—to see that every 
method leading to broad culture should be 
regardless of defect. 
But if discrimination is to be made at all in 
the distribution of money, THe Book 
NrEws MontHuLy wishes to state its posi- 
tion as being absolutely in favor of mate- 
rially furthering the effort of the libraries 
for the blind in America. There should 
be reading clubs and story hours, while 
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reference work should be accomplished for 
the blind along lines of current interest— 
lines which their printers do not satisfy. 
At present this cannot be done. The titles 
are deplorably small in number; while the 
blind child has had scarcely anything pub- 
lished for him. In other words, the hap- 
hazard conditions under which the methods 
in the blind library have developed, now 
point to a haphazard system of estimating 
the literary taste of the blind public. In 
one respect it were well to forget that they 
are blind: their affliction by no means ex- 
tends to their mental capacity to under- 
stand. 

In view of such a state of affairs, we 
think that considerable progress has been 
made, in the face of the little material from 
which to draw. What we have seen of the 
Library for the Blind in New York City 
has convinced us that such authorities on 
the subject as Miss Lucille Goldthwaite 
should be more often called upon to state 
in definite terms the immediate necessities 
required in carrying forward the work. 
Tur Book News Monruty should like to 
hear from its readers on this most im- 
portant subject. The time has come for 
concerted public action; only sensitiveness 
on the part of the blind—a sensitiveness 
due largely to inadequate mental stimulus 
—has made them distrust the genius of 
Miss Helen Keller. For her one desire 
has always been to reveal unto those like 
her, THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. We who 
see—are we not also blind? 
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AbVENTURES OF Two Ants, THE. 
Translated from the Swedish by A. E. B. Fries. 
A clever little book, purporting to narrate the 
life story of two ants, one ant telling the tale. 
It begins with “Once, I lived in a tiny egg,” and 
goes on through the season’s work and play to 
“The Coming of Winter.” The facts are deftly 
introduced in a very pleasing way, so that the 
child will glean much important information 
while it is being entertained. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


BELLCROFT Priory. 
By W. Bourne Cook. 

The author of Madam Domino, Her Faithful 
Knight, etc., needs no introduction to English 
novel readers, and to those in America it may 
be said that Mr. Cook’s tales are a series of 
startling scenes which skilfully skirt the narrow 
boundary between the dramatic and the melo- 
dramatic. The characterization is always good 
and varied, and the literary style, sometimes in 
the present tense, sometimes in the past, is gen 
erally realistic. 

3ellcroft Priory is supposedly one of Eng 
land’s picturesque ruins, and its vicinity forms 
the effective background for much of Mr. 
Cook’s drama. A doubly dyed villain is the 
chief actor as well as the stage manager, and he 
it is who shifts the scenes and gives the cues 
to the other players, including Ahab, an ape, a 
creature the more repulsive because possessed 
of almost human intelligence. 

Interest increases with each successive act, 
until finally the spectator draws a_ satisfied 
breath when he sees the lovers left deservedly 
happy and the arch-villain receiving his just 
deserts. 

The book teaches no lesson and presents no 
historical facts; it is simply a means of causing 
the reader’s everyday worries to be forgotten 
for the time being. 

John Lane Company 


CuarioT oF Fire, A. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
A story that appeared in “Harper’s”’ some 
years ago, now issued as an attractive little book. 
Harper. & Brothers. 


Circuit River’s Wire, A. 
By Corra Harris. 

A wide-awake story of a truly pious Methodist 
minister and his none-too-spiritually-minded 
wife, who struggle for personal existence while 
they strive to save souls in the backwoods of 
Georgia. 

Rev. William Thompson, while a godly man 
at heart, labored among $stiff-necked brethren 
who required diligent work to urge them to em- 
brace religion. ‘The pastor and his wife lived 
by the Beatitudes, and while he was at the bed- 
side of the sick and dying, sorrowing or rejoi- 
cing with his flock, still his path was thorny and 
the trials thick about him. 

The book has a touch of humor intermingled 
with the pathos, and the reader finds many tears 
dispelled by smiles over the quaint, honest, 
whole-souled Christian whose doctrine was of a 
loving, indulgent Heavenly Father, and not of 
a harsh God who rules by wrath. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


Country Boy, THE. 
By Homer Davenport. 

A grotesque sketch of the author’s life, told in 
a highly entertaining manner rather suggesting 
the David Harum style. 

Homer was a country lad with a taste for art, 
and although his efforts showed little ability, by 
comparison with his neighbors in whom it was 
lacking, he was looked upon as a genius and 
given many advantages in consequence. He 
evidently was a lazy-going lad, yet always found 
some pleasant, easy occupation to interfere with 
any hard labor. 

The story abounds in clever yarns, making it 
a desirable book for reading aloud, especially 
when we realize that it is really an autobio- 
graphical sketch of the cartoonist’s early life. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Cross AND DAGGER. 
By William Scott Durrant. 

This remarkable book, with a historic setting, 
enlarges on conditions in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. The Crusade of the Children, 
describing how minors were enticed into re- 
ligious service, is most thrilling; and the scenes 
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and customs of the European countries during 
early, history-making days fill one with horror 
at the barbarous methods of enlightened nations. 
Frightful events are described to a_ horrible 
point of vividness, telling of the disposition of 
youths and maidens by selling them as slaves, 
and how they were forced to serve immoral 
rulers... The theme is a powerful one and is 
handled dexterously. 

John Lane Company. 


DILEMMA, A. 
By Leonidas Andreiyeff, 

This is a rather astonishing story by the Rus- 
sian novelist who has been making the world sit 
up of late. The story purports to be the narra- 
tive of a murderer, and one is inferentially 
asked to decide whether the narrator is or is 
not insane. It is so cleverly presented that one 
can believe either way, on what seem to be sub- 
stantial grounds. It is a sort of satire on expert 
testimony on insanity, and, for the rest, is a 
gruesome, horrible story of life, told as only 
Russians seem to be able to narrate it in these 
days. Brown Brothers, 


D1x1E Ross, A. 
By Augusta Kortrecht. 

A little motherless girl can readily win tender 
hearts, and this tiny lassie arouses much sym- 
pathy, as she has no memory of a mother’s love. 
As her father’s companion, we can expect a 
spoiled child; and when business cares demand 
his presence in a distant city, the child is left 
at the mercy of strangers who have small pa- 
tience with her high spirits. As one of the last 
surviving members of the Rose family, a legacy 
belongs to her, but difficulties arise in adjusting 
the claim; and the family secret, which has long 
been hidden, must be revealed to big-hearted, 
irresponsible Jean. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Dous_e Cross, THE. 
By Gilson Willets. 

Mystery, many complications, and adventures 
of much startlingness, there are in this tale of 
modern Mexico. 

It is on a westbound ocean liner that one gets 
his first introduction to the hero—a very fickle 
and most hot-headed youth indeed. His father’s 
death brought him many estates and much 
money, but there is a queer condition in the will 
which tells him that he is the heir. 

On the steamer he sees a girl—and straight- 
way loses his heart. Then he returns to Mexico 
to settle the paternal estate—and then there is 
another girl. Both girls appear to have the 
“double cross”—a queer insignia—branded upon 
their arms Does he love the lady with the 
golden tresses or the maiden with the hair of 
ebon hue? Even the reader wonders. 

However, he married the right girl at length, 
but there is almost a fatal wedding and a puz- 
zling case of mistaken identity to supply the 
necessary thrills. 

Strangers in black masks, disappearing ladies, 
hot-headed and impetuous Mexicans, all make 
much excitement and put the volume in the class 
of the melodrama. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 
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First Love. 
By Marie Van Vorst. 

A good woman’s influence can often mould a 
man’s life and in this book we see the proof of 
the statement. 

When John Bennett’s home and household 
furnishings were being sold at auction in pay- 
ment of his deceased father’s debts, Mrs. Bath- 
urst, old enough to be his mother, buys in some 
of the goods for the lad, thereby endearing her- 
self to him. Later, John is invited to be her 
growing son’s guest, and she treats him with a 
sympathetic love that idealizes her in the lad’s 
heart. As Bennett develops into manhood he 
cherishes his boyhood affection for Mrs. Bath- 
urst and his love grows with his strength. Al- 
though Mrs. Bathurst is a virtuous woman, 
Bennett’s passion carries him past the line of 
pure affection, and it requires her great moral 
strength of character to curb his reckless in- 


fatuation. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Enp oF THE RAinsow, THE. 
By Stella M. Diiring. 

The author of Love’s Privilege and Disin- 
herited has produced another characteristic 
story of a sensational nature. 

A young Londoner has been educated beyond 
her social position in life, and expected, when 
suddenly cut off from a routine life, to be able 
to adapt herself to the new surroundings of an 
inferior nature. Her mother is a common type, 
whose sole object seems to lie in making 
matches for her large family of daughters. 
Lilith, the one attractive one, spends her life in 
the search of happiness, which, like the end of 
the rainbow, seems in the next field; but, alas! 
her eternal hunt meets with no success and the 
life that had been blighted in early years never 
recovers from the bitterness. She has various 
hobbies, from religion to the stage, but her half- 
hearted interest in each new fancy naturally has 
poor results, 

While the theme is commonplace, it is devel- 
oped in a wonderfully human, appealing manner. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


FiricHty ARETHUSA. 
By David Skaats Foster. 

A large number of persons seem to be rapidly 
becoming victims of aeroplane madness, and this 
cheerful little book deals with an exciting trial 
flight and its strange culmination. 

Richard Armstrong made a timid ascent, but 
in the descent he landed among a bevy of girls, 
who took him by storm. Although they had or- 
ganized a club for the enlightenment of men 
and to prove that women were not the weaker 
vessels and the least able to resist the hardships 
of life, still they took strange methods to solve 
the problem and used Armstrong for testing 
their schemes. 

Arethusa, the least likely to resist mankind, 
acted as regent of the “Daughters of Universal 
Revolution,” and in her hands Armstrong found 
bachelorhood becoming decidedly irksome. 

As their subject, he had many flirtations with 
coquettes, but found none so fascinating as the 
leader. Finally, after many unlikely encounters, 
he had an opportunity to show Arethusa his 
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worth, and together they took a never-to-be- 
forgotten trip in which each had a nerve-racking 
experience, 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


FRATERNITY. 

This little book, with its subtitle “A Romance 
of Inspiration,” is brought to the attention ot 
the reader by the facsimile on the paper jacket 
of a letter by J. Pierpont Morgan, who declares 
it “one of the most helpful books published dur 
ing these fatter years that has come under my 
cognizance.” and further, “to me it has been a 
sort of inspiration.” After this we expect a good 
deal, and what we get is, after all, only Mr 
Morgan’s personal view of the ethical value of 
the book. It is a story of modern life in Wales, 
written on old and conventional lines. The her 
is a young man of supposed ignoble birth who is 
educated for the ministry, but who refuses to 
enter the orthodox pulpit and devotes himsel! 
to a sort of primitive Christianity which he cal 
Fraternity. fle works for and with the poor, 
renouncing love oniy to find that he is heir to 
wealth, which he also renounces, but gets the gir] 
because he has an honorable name to give her 
There is something rather fine in the portrait of 
this young man, and his ideals are what Chris- 
tianity teaches. But the same theme has been 
handled many times and in clearer fashion or 
with less submersion in long and sometimes in 
effective marration. 





Harper & Brothers. 


Greatest WisH IN THE Wort, THE. 
By E. Temple Thurston. 

This is full of literary flourishes and an ob- 
trusive leisure. Mr. Thurston plays with his 
subject atrociously; the reader is wearied early 
in the book. The material for a splendid tale 
is present, and the Irish characters—particularl) 
Father O'Leary and his estimable housekeeper— 
are excellently portrayed. But the story lacks 
form and col he author’s energies being 
dissipated in elaborate digressions from his main 
theme. 





‘rencyv—t 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


Her HicHness. 

A German princess and her secretary have 
fled from the Fatherland that Her Highness 
might avoid an unhappy marriage. Her heart 
warnis to a loval subject, and opposition but en- 
dears him to her. 

The Adirondacks provide a secluded spot for 
their hiding place, but they cannot dodge evil 
spies, who track them to interfere with any rash 
act on the part of the princess. The German 
lover finds his double in the mountain resort, 
and their striking resemblance recalls the two 
Dromios, leading to unlikely complications. The 
characteristic German temper holds an upper 
hand thro:ghout the romance and many bloody 
encounters are described. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Jotty 1N GERMANY. 
By Arthur Copping, 
An attempt to write an amusing narrative of 
the adventures of an elderly Englishman who 
forms one of a personally conducted party who 


tour Germany. The pictures are often ludicrous, 
but the text lacks any real wit, and is not even 
tolerably vivacious. English readers may find it 
interesting, but among Americans it will scarcely 
create any enthusiasm. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


MASTERS OF THE WHEATLANDS. 
By Harold Bindloss. 

Those who love a strong, clean, well-written 
story, with none of the objections generally 
found in the modern society novel, always wel- 
come a new book by Harold Bindloss, whose 
characters are wholesome and human and whose 
plots are well developed and leave no bad taste 
in the mouth after reading. 

Vasters of the Wheatlands is a tale of the 
British Northwest. It teems with interest, and 
vou almost feel the bracing effects of the cold 
North air as you read. The descriptions are 
vivid and real and the characters full of life and 
iction, 

There are two heroines—one a cultured woman 


I 1 


from England, the other a plain, sensible Amer 





the daughter of a farmer. Each dis 
generosity of spirit rarely excelled, while 
. Harry Willard, with his brave, cou- 
loyalty to comrades lost in the Arctic 


appeal to the admira young 
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F. A Stokes Company 


Open Door, THE. 
By Earle Ashley Walcott 
An intense story of mystery and romance. 
\ clubman of wealth and blue blood was mur 
dered aiter an evening in the company of his 


harming cousin Alyssa. The details of his 
death and rebbery and the mysterious disap- 
pearance of valuable painting (under disput: 


at the time) point suspiciously to a crafty Italian 
artist, yet strong evidence furnishes other clues. 
While the reader forms an opinion, the numer- 
y guilty individuals make one 
waver. Even the most hardened detective seems 
to dislike implicating a fascinating woman, but 
an ex-convict has small chance of the benefit ot 
a doubt, and in the conviction of the guilty 
party or parties all sorts and conditions of men 
and women must be brought in as witnesses. 


Dodd, Mead & Co 


ous apparent 





OpEN WATER. 
By James B. Connelly. 

\s you turn the pages you find yourself in 
many places—now in San Francisco, watching 
with keen interest the love affairs of a sea cap- 
tain’s daughter; a little later you'll be in Asiatic 
as, watching the events of the Russo-Japanese 
War from one of the Czar’s men-of-war. And 
still later on you will forget all the other places 
and people because your interest will be centered 
on a professional runner who is entered in a 
“Christmas Handicap.” 

But there are many tales of many kinds, of 
people on sea and land and in many quarters 
of the globe They are usually stories of adven- 
ture and sport—stories full of vigor and action 
that show the author’s versatility and cleverness. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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PEOPLE oF Position, 
By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 

A novel w:th a moral, but a moral which its 
open to dispute as to the soundness of its ethics 
or the entire wholesomeness of its atmosphere. 
The publishers quote a critic as praising it for 
having “the courage to condemn the narrow 
views and limited charity of people of position.” 
The courage tsn’t worth much unless it has dis- 
cernment back of it. In any case, the book is of 
very slender literary merit. 

Wessels & Bissell Company. 
Quitters, THE. 
By Lincoln H. Beyerle 

Relating to the developing of timber lands in 
Tennessee about the time of the Goebel murder, 
the story seems an endless chain of excitement 
Collins had some experience in the lumber busi- 
ness, and his partner, Hogan, provided the grit 
and nerve required among a class of burly 
mountaineers who looked with suspicion on all 
newcomers. As moonshiners carry on_ their 
business among the laborers, they are especially 
fearful of all strangers, and in these two city 
folks they seem to see the hand of the law upon 
them. 

The various nerve tests to which Hogan and 
Collins are subjected might readily put them to 
flight as their predecessors had been, but these 
men stood their ground, and, by their apparent 
total indifference to setbacks, they did not join 
“the quitters.” IV. B. Conkey Company. 


Sea Hawk, THe. 
By Bailey Millard. 

This is a thrilling but by no means probable 
story of pearl fishing along the Western Amer- 
ican coast. It involves the stealing of a yacht, 
the kidnaping of its owner, encounters with the 
Mexican Government officials and with Chinese 
pearl divers, each more thrilling than its prede- 
cessor. But all ends well and there is of 
course the usual romance. 

It is a light, interesting story, somewhat on 
the “hammock order,” that will no doubt be re- 
ceived well by the great army of fiction readers. 

Wessels and Bissell Company. 


Star Gazers, THE. 
By A. Carter Goodloe 

An American girl seems to have the good 
fortune to be welcomed with open arms in a 
foreign country, and this little volume confirms 
the report. 

Eleanor Erne has been jilted by a dower-seek- 
ing, titled individual, who needs the money to 
settle his extravagances, as the American 
father disapproves of the unequal exchange and 
refuses to sell his daughter. Eleanor is shipped 
abroad and finally visits Mexico, to forget Sir 
Bobby, and the results are most satisfactory. 





ArMyY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 
3y Frances C. Carrington. 

This is an interesting account of the persona! 
experiences of an army officer’s wife. The 
author, as a young woman, married a subaltern 
who was stationed at Fort Kearney. In the 
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In the collection of letters composing the 
book, the jolly times she has among diplomatic 
circles in Mexico and Panama are vividly de- 
scribed. besides the country, its beauties and 
customs. She lives in a whirl of excitement and 
her pleasure seems contagious; she writes with 
spirit and seems to enter heartily into all the 
festivities which she recalls. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


WHat Dreams May Come 
By Florence Nevill. 

Powerful battles between Atheism and Chris- 
tianity are fought by young’ Robert Hilton 
Worldly troubles have crushed the future life 
from the minds of the boy’s parents, and the 
rising young doctor, Rob, when crippled for life, 
naturally rebels and wonders “what’s the use?” 

After reading the book one feels depressed 
and that something is lacking, in consequence of 
the morose state of Bob’s mind, for his un- 
wholesome sentiments are equally disturbing 
both to himself and the reader 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Wire or Coronet Hucues, THE. 
By Hubert Wales. 

This is a modern novel, dealing with the se: 
problem in a most unpleasant way, although 1 
must be confessed that the author has shown a 
fair amount of delicacy in handling subjects that 
conservative people think had better be left 
entirely out of public print. 

The heroine*is peculiarly selfish and sensuous 
in her make-up, and yet she possesses a defined 
sense of honor which she gave up her life t 


' 
if 


save. 

The book is interesting and well written, but 
certainly is not to be commended. 

The Stuyvesant Press. 
Wor THE Storm LEADER. 
By Frank Caldwell. 

The many persons who saw Eli Smith and his 
sled. with the original mail team which travels 
the ice fields of the far North, during the over- 
land trip to Washington, D. C., will be interested 
in this stery. 

The trip was made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing recognition of these distant lands and secur- 
ing better post-office privileges, and the trusty 
animals who travel the frozen lands with great- 
est success are the only ones equal to the long, 
tedious trip with the able master. 

The book is wonderfully interesting and the 
faithful degs seem almost human, but Wolf, the 
once ferocious beast, is a strange leader for a 
dog team, as we can hardly imagine any peace 
between the wolf and the dogs, however well 
this team proves that such a thing is possible. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 





“massacre” by Indians her husband was slain. 
Colonel Carrington commanded the post, and the 
loss was no fault of his. Eventually he married 
the widow, and they have had a long and happy, 
if adventurous, life together. The book gives 
some fine pictures of army life on the plains 
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forty years ago, but the interest in the book 
flags somewhat when she goes into very minute 
details of housekeeping or traveling. Her dis- 
comforts were many, but no greater than those 
of many women on the frontier who were not 
even protected by the egis of the United States 
Army. It is, however, a book that contains a 
good deal of human interest. It is written 
wholly from the feminine point of view. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CLEVELAND, GROVER. 
By Richard Watson Gilder. 

Grover Cleveland has many admirers outside 
ef his party as well as instde, and he has also 
many detractors. There is little doubt, however, 
that since his death respect and even ad- 
miration for him have grown greatly. This 
beautiful “Record of Friendship” by a man of 
pure life and high ideals—the late Mr. Gilder— 
shows why, by showing the true Mr. Cleveland. 
And it is because he was so true, so sincere, so 
patriotic in his heart, that he grew in the peo- 
ple’s estimate of him as a man. 

Mr. Gilder’s book is a record of many inter- 
esting conversations, many letters and episodes 
behind the scenes—all the way from trivial inci- 
dentals to the most significant deliverances of 
the ex-president’s inmost soul. It is not a biog- 
raphy in form, but no biographer can ignore Mr. 
Gilder’s contribution. The book not only turns 
the light on Mr. Cleveland, but here and there 
are to be found his laconic valuations and bits 
of portfaiture of other men and of varied inter- 
ests. Beautifully presented. 

The Century Company. 


Greek ATHLETIC SporTS AND FESTIVALS. 
By E. Norman Gardiner. 

A popular exposition of atheme of which peo- 
ple generally ought to know more. Many erudite 
volumes have taken up this subject, but Mr. 
Gardiner hopes to interest a larger circle of 
readers through his simpler and less detailed 
account. He treats of Greek athletics from the 
earliest times to A. D. 393; he takes up the ath- 
letic festivals and the athletic exercises. This 
will make a most useful textbook as well as an 
informing volume for the average reader. 

The Macmillan Company. 


JEANNE D’Arc: THE Marp oF FRANCE. 


By Mary Rogers Bangs. 

A clear, simply written account of the life of 
the Maid of Orleans, founded on historic fact, 
and dramatically set forth in the form of a nar- 
rative that reads like romance. Young readers 
and old will be fascinated by this exceptional 
tale of the picturesque Jeanne d’Arc, for the 
vividness of the portrayal is not spoiled—as is 


so often the case with accounts of Joan of Arc 
—by any quibbling over historic facts. Miss 
Bangs accepts the fact of Jeanne’s Heaven-sent 
mission, and she discusses it with a certain sim- 
plicity of faith that is admirably in keeping with 
the whole character of the maid of whom she 
writes. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by David Starr Jordan. 
3rief biographies of Americans now dead, in- 
cluding John J. Audubon, Joseph Henry, Louis 
Agassiz, Asa Gray, J. D. Dana, O. C. Marsh, 
E. D. Cope, J. W. Gibbs, Henry A. Rowland 
and W. K. Brooks. ‘The biographies have been 
carefully prepared by such writers as Witmer 
Stone, Simon Newcomb, G. B. Grinnell, C. F. 
Holder, and others. 
Henry Holt & Co 


LEADERS OF SoctALISM Past AND PRESENT. 
By G. R. S. Taylor. 

Mr. ‘Taylor here gives us brief biographical 
sketches of thirteen Socialist leaders—Owen, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Blanc, Lassalle, Marx, 
Hyndman, Webb, Hardie, Shaw, Jaures, Morris 
and Blatchford—from the standpoint of a be- 
liever who admits the diversity of views in these 
leaders but claims that their unity is of larger 
and weightier import. No one has held the 
whole truth, but the sum total of their leadings 
has created the real Socialism of to-day. The 
consummate genius of the lot is Marx. For his 
omission of Engels, Wells, Macdonald, Bebe! 
and others he has sufficient reasons; he did not 
overlook them. He is considering men who led 
each distinct phase of advance, and not men who 
merely applied the principles of other leaders. 
Wells he does not take seriously: he is “the 
Fabian society out for a holiday.” The book is 
interesting because of its biographical plan. 

Duffield & Co. 


LirE of NAPOLEON BoNAPARTE, THE. 
By William Milligan Sloane. 

In 1896 Professor Sloane issued a magnificent 
work on the Life of Napoleon, in four large, ex- 
pensive volumes. It was deemed advisable to 
reissue the work in a library edition, of more 
convenient size, and at a more reasonable price. 
The new issue is now ready, in four octavo 
books, containing many illustrations from rare 
prints and with the entire text revised. It will 
be a set of volumes that every library will need 
and many general readers will desire to possess, 
as the Life is of permanent and _ indisputable 
value, and the ten-dollar price makes it for the 
first time ordinarily accessible. 


The Century Company. 





JUVENILES 


ANNAPOLIS First CLASSMAN, AN. 
By Edward L. Beach. 

An Annapolis boy who wins honors, does 
hercic deeds and makes a remarkable sacrifice, 
gives the hero for this story, which will delight 
boys of from twelve to sixteen years. 

Penn Publishing Company 


3ILLY IN CAMP. 
By Sarah Pratt Carr. 

A new “Billy To-Morrow” book, in which this 
youngster hero begins to grow up very decid- 
edly. Billy expresses the best things in American 
boyhood. and this tale of his adventures during 
a period of camping out, with the mystery he has 
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to solve and the problems with which he has to 
deal, is splendid reading for growing boys who 
need ideals to keep them looking up. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Boy Aviators IN AFRICA, THE. 
By Captain Wilbur Lawton. 

A new “Boy Aviators” book, taking the boys, 
with their aeroplane, into Africa, and carrying 
them over the “ivory trail.” Their adventures 
in this land, now so popular a hunting field 
since Colonel Roosevelt has been there, will 
entice the imaginations of all live, up-to-date 
boys. 


Hurst & Co. 


Boy RANCHERS OF PuGEtT SouND, THE. 
By Harold Bindloss, 

A story wherein a boy goes West, has experi- 
ences on a ranch, and wanders on into adventure 
after adventure, each crisis proving his worth 
and revealing his sturdy American character. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


BrorHErs IN Fur. 
By Eliza Orne White. 

This is the story of four cats—the Furbush- 
Tailbys brothers. Elvira, a New England 
maiden, rescued Mrs. Furbush-Tailbys when she 
was hungry and desperate, and thereafter the 
lady-cat was very loyal to her benefactress. Mrs. 
Furbush-Tailbvs had a family of quite remark- 
able cats, and their adventures make good read- 
ing matter for old or young. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CapraINn OF THE TEAM. 
By John Prescott Earle. 

The story of a football eleven and the usual 
vicissitudes. Up-to-date and bright reading for 
the athletic boy. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


CHINA. 
By C. Campbell Brown. 


CHILDREN OF INDIA. 
3y Janet Harvey Kelman. 


CHILDREN OF 


AFRICA, 

By James B. Baird. 
CHILDREN OF ARABIA, 

By John C. Young. 

A new series of importations that will read- 
ily find their place in the missionary library. 
Each one is a picture of child life in one of the 
four countries designated, and the numerous 
color pictures that serve for illustrations make 
the books attractive both for young people and 


old. 


CHILDREN OF 


F. H. Revell Company. 


Coco Boro: Kinc oF THE FLoatinc IsLANDs. 
By Sedford F. Hamp. 
A fairy tale for children, entertainingly illus- 
trated. Richard G. Badger. 


DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION, A. 
By Jessie Anderson Chase. 
A dainty juvenile story of the Revolutionary 
War days and dames. 
The Robbins children were simple-minded 
little folks who enjoyed “making believe.” Their 
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parents had ridden a-pillion on their honeymoon; 
and as the book opens, the children have been 
unearthing the wedding clothes and are hobby- 
horse-riding, pretending they are on a similar 
trip. 
Many innocent childish pranks are described in 
a manner to appeal to youthful minds. 
Richard G. Badger. 


Fairy LATcCHKEY, THE. 
By Magdalene Horsfall. 

A story for small girls and boys, a fairy tale 
that is delightfully human. In a way it recalls 
Alice in Wonderland. : 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Feuicia VIsirTs. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 

A new “Felicia” book, in which our little hero- 
ine plans to go to the city for a visit, and is dis- 
appointed. So she sets about visiting all her 
friends in Blackberry Hill, and discovers how 
splendid a time she can have in spite of the 
failure of her first plans. Felicia makes new 
friends wherever she goes, and accomplishes 
quite remarkable things through the force of her 
winning personality. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


HEARTS AND CORONETS. 
By Alice Wilson Fox. 

A wholesome story for young girls who are 
living the cheerful days of careless childhood 
prior to entering mature years of responsibility. 

A little English orphan has been raised by a 
big-hearted, rough aunt, who utterly lacks re- 
finement, but fortunately the child escapes her 
teaching by being shipped to a private school. 
In consequence of a train wreck, she is stranded 
among strangers, who are won by her reserve 
and sweet simplicity and become life friends. 
Although the child’s life seems to be full of 
rough places, the new acquaintances give her 
much assistance, and in time her sorrow van- 
ishes and in its place she reaps the reward of 
great happiness which she so richly deserves. 

The Macmillan Company. 


KING OF THE PLAINS. 
RUNAWAY Fryinc MacuHIne, THE 
Younc Derecrives, THE. 

A series of stories in three different volumes, 
designed for young readers of from twelve to 
fourteen years. King of the Plains contains 
stories of ranches, Indians and mining, by Til. 
Tilford, Paul Hull, W. O. Stoddard, Charles 
Lummis and others; The Runaway Flying Ma- 
chine is a volume of tales that deal with outdoor 
adventures, by Richard Barry, John Habberton, 
Van Tassel Sutphen and William M. Graydon; 
and The Young Detectives provides stories by 
Albert Lee, R. M. Fuller, William Drysdale and 
others. Harper & Brothers. 


Lives oF THE Fur FOotk. 
By M. D. Haviland. 

A volume of animal stories that tell about 
“Redpad the Fox,” “Fluff-Button the Rabbit,” 
“Grimalkin the Cat,” and “Stubbs the Badger.” 
The book is cleverly illustrated and decorated 
by E. Caldwell. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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LirtLe FRovic. 
Favorite old fairy tales, very simply told, with 
bright pictures and many of them. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Macicrans’ Tricks. 
By Henry Hatton and Adrian Plate. 

A comprehensive volume of instructions that 
presents a large variety of magicians’ tricks and 
gives directions for performing them. There 
are tricks with cards, with coins, with balls and 
eges, with handkerchiefs, and many miscellane- 
ous tricks. The Century Company. 
NELLY’s SULVER MINE. 

By Helen Hunt Jackson. 

\ new, holiday edition of a book that is al- 
ways in demand among juvenile readers. It is 
now printed from new type, with color illustra- 
tions by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Our DARLINGS. 

A kind of Chatterbox, containing a large col- 
lection of miscellaneous tales for tots. The color 
pictures are unusually handsome, while there are 
a lot of other drawings by way of illustration. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Patm TrEE ISLAND. 
SETTLERS AND SCOUTS. 
Swift AND SURE. 
By Herbert Strang, 

Mr. Strang is the natural descendant of G. A. 
Henty, and the “Strang Library” of books for 
boys is meeting with favor well deserved. These 
three stories—written for bovs of from twelve to 
eighteen—are among Mr. Strang’s most inter- 
esting later tales. Palm Tree Island is a story 
of shipwreck in the South Sea; Settlers and 
Scouts is a tale of African highlands; and Swift 
and Sure is a story of the hydroplane, which 
promises to do in the sea what the aeroplane 
does in the air. 

George H. Doran Company. 


PLAYBOX ANNUAL, IQIO. 

A big book, containing more than three hun- 
dred pictures and many stories, collected from 
the English “World and His Wife’ and “The 
Playbox.” R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PRAIRIE Rose, A. 
By Bertha A. Bush. 

Many difficulties and painful trials are de- 
scribed in this juvenile story of two young folks, 
still in their teens, who travel from the East to 
lowa in search of renewed health. The children 
have unpleasant home ties and have an oppor- 
tunity to live through some of the wonderful 
experiences about which they have heard and 
read, only to learn that the actual reality far 
exceeds the incidents as pictured. Bob and Rose 
are compelled to ford a stream, in which they 
are nearly drowned; they fight a prairie fire, 
suffer from intense cold with scant clothing, 
food and fuel. and still all these privations he!p 
to develop neble traits. The womanly instinct 
in Rose makes her beloved by all, and the book 
will prove beneficial to young readers. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Rainy Day Scrapr-Boox, THE. 
By E. L. and E. T. Shuman. 

A book of loose pictures, with a space and a 
caption for each picture. It is the child’s work 
to match the pictures and the captions, through 
a recognition of the pictures, guided by a small, 
suggestive diagram. A truly educative form of 
play by means of which to keep little ones 
occupied. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


SAMMIE AND Susig£ LITrLetaltt. 
By Howard R. Garis. 

A volume of “Bed Time Stories” that tells all 
about two little rabbits. How Sammie got into 
a trap. how he was rescued, how Sammie and 
Susie helped Mrs. Wren, how Susie goes to a 
party, how Sammie and Susie have great times 
with the fairies, and how Sammie saves Billie 
Bushytail—these all give separate incidents in 
this pleasing story for small children, 

R. F. Fenno & C 


Scout’s Story, A. 
By Owen Rhoscomyl. 

When one breaks the home circle to seek ad- 
venture, much comfort and pleasure must be 
sacrificed; so it is with this lad who wearies of 
the farm life and runs away to escape the occu- 
pation of his forefathers. From Wales to South 
America, the seventeen-year-old lad travels as 
a stowaway, but before he reaches Buenos Ayres 
all the ship’s crew are his friends and outdo 
one another in assisting him on his way. When 
he finally reaches his destination he has no op- 
portunity to consider his recklessness, as he im- 
mediately falls in with a gang of gold seekers 
who are on a trail leading to great wealth. 

The book seethes with excitement and the 
hair-breadth escapes from death are deéscribed 
in almost too vivid a manner. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


SENIOR Quarter-Back, A. 
By T. Truxton Hare. 

The story of Bob Walters, captain of the 
varsity team, who finds it necessary to discipline 
a veteran player. One of a series of interesting 
college sports books. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


SHERMAN HALE. 
By George Hart Rand. 

This is the story of a Harvard half-back. It 
contains a romance and much interesting infor- 
mation about football. The athletic boy will 
welcome it, with its excellent type and illustra- 
tions. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Srory oF Our Navy For YOUNG AMERICANS, 
THE. 
By Willis J. Abbot. 

This is history written as a_ story, and it 
covers the main events from Colonial times to 
the present. It is illustrated from photographs 
of paintings by Edward Moran, and is a dis- 
tinctive juvenile, quite worthy of the attention 
of adult readers. 


Dodd, Mead & Co 
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Boys. 
Howard R. Garis. 


THOSE SMITH 
By 


This belongs to the series “Those Smith 
Boys.” It is subtitled “The Mystery of the 


Thumbless Man.” It is a detective tale for boys, 
rather exciting, perhaps a litt!e too much so. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 
WiILDERNEss Doc, A. 
By Clarence Hawkes. 
1 


This is the bicgraphy of a gray wolf, the son 


of a domesticated dog and a timber wolf. In 
this respect the plot resembles that of Jack 
London's Call of the Wild. There is no other 


similarity. The dog in question was the pet of 
a tote-teamster in the lumber country which 
saved its master from the wolves on an exciting 
occasion. Then the dog leit and went to the 
wolves, and its progeny entered into the life of 
its former master in a rather spectacular fash- 
ion. The story is told with much vividness, and 
if the incidents seem theatrical, they are none 
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book that all 
W. Jacobs & Coa. 


the less interesting for that. <A 


boys will enjoy. George 


YounG ContinentTALS at Bunker Hitt, THE. 
By John T. Melntyre. 

\ Revolutionary story for boys, in which four 
American boys discover a plan of the British t 
the siege of Boston. One boy undertakes 
to carry information to the American gen- 
erals, and he and his companions have a chance 
at war during the battle at Bunker Hill. The 
combination of historic fact and entertaining 
iction is admirably contrived. 

Penn Publishing 


THE. 

By Zane Grey. 

The story of a boy who goes to Arizona and 
lives the life of a ranchman and forester. It is 
a wholesome tale, instructive as well as inter- 
esting, the kind of book that ought to inspire 
in boys a desire to do things. 

Harper & Brothers. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HyMNs. 
By Hollis Dann. 

A volume of standard Christmas anthems, 
hymns and chorals, intended for use in schools, 
entertainments and church choirs. 

American Book Company. 


COMPREHENSIVE MODERNIZED RAPID 


CALCULATOR. 
By J. D. Delp. 

A manual to fill a great need in business life, 
training for accuracy and rapidity, with exam- 
ples, and rules for short cuts in dealing with 
arithmetical problems. The author is in the 
Commercial Department of the Springfield High 
School, Springfield, Missouri. 

Published by the Author. 


TO ARGUE AND WIN. 
By Grenville Kleiser. 

A book that tries to show how men may win 
in argument—in conversation, in salesmanship, in 
political discussions, in committee meetings, 
in jury cases, in the pulpit, on the rostrum, in 
debating societies and elsewhere. Mr. Kleiser 
maintains that many men can argue, but he adds 


How 


that only some men can argue to win. His 
points for study include “The Use of Words,” 
“Personality,” “Tact,” “Cause and Effect,” 


“Reading Habits,” with special suggestions for 
the lawyer, the business man, the preacher, the 
salesman and the public speaker. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


How to Devetop SELF-CONFIDENCE IN SPEECH 
AND MANNER. 
By Grenville Kleiser. 

\ book for those who “are held in physical 
and mental bondage, owing to lack of self-con- 
fidence.” Mr. Kleiser’s purpose is to inspire 
men with lofty ideals; to fill them with the 
courage of conviction, with belief in their own 
powers; to teach men how to develop their 
powers to the utmost. He takes up “The Power 








of Right Thinking,” “The Man and the Man- 
ner,’ “The Discouraged Man,” “The Speaking 
Voice,” “Confidence in Business, in Society, and 
in Public Speaking,” and finally he provides 
memory passages that build confidence. 

Funk and IWagnalls Company. 


INSECTS AND DISEASE. 
3v R. W. Doane. 

One of the “American Nature” series, a pop- 
ular account of the way in which insects may 
spread or cause some of our common diseases. 
Non-technical, but reliable. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


O_p TESTAMENT NARRATIVES, 
Selected and Edited by Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin. 
A school textbook, one of the “Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics.” It provides a set of Old Testa- 


ment readings for school use, beginning with 
“The Testing of Abraham” and extending to 


Den.” 


American Book Company. 


“Daniel in the Lions’ 


READING IN Civil. GOVERNMENT. 
By Percy Lewis Kaye. 

A school textbook that makes a_ thorough 
study of the American Constitution and_ the 
questions arising out of the Constitution. Some 
of the chapters are: “The Principles of Govern- 


ment in General,” “Formation of the Federal 
Constitution,” “Development of the Constitu- 
tion,” “Relations Between State and _ Federal 


Governments,’ “The Rights and Immunities of 
Citizenship.” “Political Rights and Duties.” “The 
House of Representatives,” “State Legislation,” 
“The State Judiciary,” “Municipal Government,” 
“Party Organization,” “Individual Freedom and 
Law,” “Preb'ems of Taxat‘or,” “Government 
Finance,” “Currency and Banking,’ “The Regu- 
lation of Commerce,” “Elections.” 

The Century Company. 
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The Mother Touch 
By Frances Reed Gibson 


LOOM of the violet, breath of the rose, 
Beam of the moon on a summer sea, 
Strain of a long-forgotten song, 
Beauty and fragrance and melody. 
Memory’s handmaidens, oh, to-night, 
Dring some balm from the long ago 
For a bruised heart, till a healing flood 
From my tearless eyelids at last shall flow. 


Oh, violet, blue as the laughing eyes 

That looked into mine in the morning glow 
Wf life, like pastures of Paradise, 

Are the April meadows you lead us through, 
Two happy children, weaving together 

Your scented blooms in the fair spring weather. 


And red, red rose, your breath of musk 
Folds me close in the fond embrace 
Of the friend of my youth, as through the dusk 
The path of your sweetness we idly trace ; 
And moon, that silvers yon summer sea, 
Down your pathway of light once more I float, 
And a tender voice breathes low in my ear, 
While Love plies the oars of the fairy boat. 


But playmate, and friend, and lover, in vain 
Beckon from out the misty past. 

Tearless I gaze on the shadowy train, 
Ghosts of a youth too bright to last. 


But a tremulous tune comes floating down 

‘Through the night, by some wandering wind beguiled, 
And the long-pent grief of a breaking heart 

Bursts forth in tears when I hear the wild, 
Sweet, quavering air my mother sang 

As she rocked me to sleep, a sinless child. 




















did confine thee 
{nd in her most unmitigable 
Into a cloven pinc.” 


ifter a painting by Edmund Dulac 
By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 
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